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SOME PAINTERS OF BRETON SCENES. 


By EDY THE R. PAEN. 


TALY has its Capri, Cornwall has 
its Newlyn, and Finistére—the 
Land’s End of Brittany—has its 

Concarneau, which for colour is more 
like Venice than any other place in 
I-urope. 

Much of 
its being one of the most important 
stations of the sardine and _ tunny 
fisheries, and it is full of the life and 
bustle connected with that industry. A 
large quay with broad arms forms an 
inner and outer harbour, and the sardine 
boats with their delightfully-toned 
brown sails continually come and go, 
casting deep reflections as they skim 
over the water. 

The sails of the tunny boats, grey, and 
brown, and blue, and red, together with 
the enchanting blue of the sardine nets 
hung from the masts to dry and floating 
out in the breeze like blue gossamer, 
make Concarneau a very pageant of 
colour. 

Such is the setting of the countless 
episodes of Breton life which afford 
endless scope to the subject painter. 
Little wonder then, that a place so 
fortunate in beauty and alluring charm 
has seen the foundation and growth of 
an Art Colony of painters of all 
nationalities who have found their 
inspiration there, some residing all the 
year round, others returning to it again 
and again, ever finding fresh ideas for 
their work. 


its attractiveness is due to 
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But to come to our immediate subject. 

A long list of honours proclaims 
Monsieur Henri Guinier’s artistic stand- 
ing. Born in 1867 he was 
trained in the studios of Jules Lefebvre 
and Benjamin Constant, and = was 
successful in carrying off the much- 
coveted ‘* Prix de Rome,” granted by 
the Ecoles des Beaux Arts to its best 
pupils. 

From that time his advance was 
steadily assured, and in 1893, he 
obtained ‘‘ Honourable Mention ”’ at the 
Salon, this was followed by medals in 
1896, and in 1898 ‘‘ Hors Concours,”’ 
also a Travelling Scholarship. In 1900 
he was awarded a silver medal at the 
Universal Exposition, and he_ still 
further distinguished himself in 1907 by 
winning the Prix Henner for his 
‘““Femme_ Pensive,’”’ which was pur- 
chased by the Musée de Mulhouse. 

M. Guinier’s rare gift of observation 
enables him to depict with subtle 
sympathy the solemn tranquillity so 
characteristic of the Bretons; and the 
graciously expressed religious motive of 
his picture exhibited in the Salon of 
1911, ‘‘Un Pardon en Finistére,’’ makes 
a direct appeal to all who know this 
‘“Pays des Pardons.”’ Some fine 
examples of his art are to be found in 
the galleries of Poitiers, Lille, Dijon, 
and in the Musée de Nationale Chill. 

An artist of undisputed distinction, 
recently acknowledged to be the leading 
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UN PARDON EN 


BRETON SCENES. 


FINISTERE. 


From a painting by Henri Guinier 


pastel painter in the world, is an 
American, Charles Henry Fromuth, 
who has definitely taken up his residence 


at Concarneau and has worked under 


its influences for over eighteen years. 
Mr. Fromuth was born in Philadelphia 


and was pupil at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts under Thomas 
Eakins. He is the possessor of a 
Munich Gold Medal, 1897, and a Paris 
Silver Medal, 1900. Member of the 
Associate Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, Paris; of the Pastel ‘ 
Londori; Société des Peintures de 
Marine, Paris; and the Berlin Secession 
Society of Painters. 

The works of this master of pastel zie 
nearly all scenes in harbour and groups 
of sardine boats painted under varying 
conditions of light. Great sails flapping 
in the wind, their vivid colours standing 
out against the sky ; fishermen working, 
or cooking their evening meal in their 
boats, are the motives which he pursues 
in their never ending variety. 


Society in 


Mr. Fromuth’s pictures reveal his 
extraordinary knowledge of wave move- 
ment and cloud form, his sensitiveness 
to light and shade, and his complete 
mastery of colour and effect. When a 
painter his pictures, ‘‘ Fluid 
Waters at Evening,’’ ‘‘ The Mirror of 
the Storm,’’ ‘‘Harbour Waters Caressed 
by over-head Clouds,’’ ‘* In the Jungle 
of the Sardine Fleet,’’ etc., we feel that 
the subjects are chosen for their spiritual 
meaning as well as their pictorial mes- 
[he words themselves create a 
beautiful picture, and in looking at Mr. 
Fromuth’s interpretations we not 
disappointed. 

Monsieur F. 


names 


sage. 
are 


Le Gout-Gerard, whose 
fine marine paintings have done much to 
bring him fame and honour, holds a 
position in the front rank of the Con- 
carneau Art Colony. 

Born at St. Lo in Normandy, he was 
originally intended to follow the career 
of Finance, but his artistic inclinations 
were so strong that he abandoned the 
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idea and decided to take up Art as a 
profession. He first exhibited in 1889, 
and since then without interruption 
lias been represented at the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, of which 
Society he is a member, also of the 
Pastel Society, the Artistic Club of 
Brussels, and inany others. In addition 
to this he Marine Painter to the 
Admiralty, and Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Monsieur Le Gout-Gerard is probably 
more a painter of the life in a seaport 
of sailors and fishermen, than a marine 
painter in the ordinary sense of the word, 
From the windows of his fine studio he 
commands an expansive view of sea and 
sky, of the movemeuts of the fishing 
boats, the landing of the fisi, and all the 
picturesque scenes which he renders with 
striking freedom of execution. 

M. Le Gout-Gerard is equally at home 
with other subjects. Working in the 
open, he takes his easel, and setting 1 
up in some coign of vantage, with switt 
and masterly strokes fixes on his canvas 


is 


EVENING 


AT CONCARNEAU, 


BRETON SCENES 5 
the movement, light and colour of the 
market place, or old Breton streets with 
their characteristic crowds, producing 
pictures which are fresh and spontane- 
ous studies of outdoor life breathing the 
very atmosphere of the place. 

The principal works of his rich and 
abundant output are to be found in the 
Musée de Paris; Palais de L’Elysée; 
Petit Palais; Ministére des Beaux Arts; 
Musées de Dijon; Rouen, Philadelphia 
and Montreal. Also in the private col- 
lections of the Grand Duke Vladimir of 
Russia, the King of Italy and the Krupp 
Collection. 

Brittany more sympathetic 
interpreters than the Russian painter 
Emile B. Hirschfeld and his talented 
wife, who have worked for many years at 
Concarneau and have built for them- 
selves a charming villa overlooking the 
bay. 

Madame Emmy Leuze-Hirschfeld, an 
Austrian, was born in Vierna and 
studied in the Academie des Beaux Arts 
in that city. 


has no 


In 1909 she scored a great 


BRITTANY. 


(A Concarneau, le Soir). 


From a painting by F 


Le Gout-Gérard 
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triumph with her picture at the Paris 
Salon entitled ‘‘ La Fille-Mére,’’ for 
which she was awarded ‘‘ Honourable 
Mention,’’ and she has the proud dis- 
tinction of being the only woman who 
has obtained this recognition. It is 
superfluous to comment on “ La Fille- 
Meére’’—it speaks for itself; you cannot 
escape its power or fail to be moved by 
its pathos and tragedy, which the artist 
has treated with so much simplicity and 
dignity. 


From a Pastel 


Equally sympathetic in treatment is 
‘*Un Baptéme,’’ hung in the Salon of 


1908. This, and all Madame Hirsch- 
feld’s pictures show how well she knows 
how to express the poetry of humble life. 

Emile B. Hirschfeld born in 
Odessa in 1867. Studying under 
Bonguereau, Lefebvre and _ Robert- 
Fleury, his reputation has grown 
rapidly, and in 1910 he was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Many of his pictures are in the Con- 
tinental Galleries, and he is a 


was 


regular 
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exhibitor at the Salon and _ other 
exhibitions. 

Some of his finest work has been done 
at Concarneau ; indeed, it was here that 
he began to work in colour. .His 
pictures are full of humanity and that 
‘*touch’’ which ‘* makes the whole 
world kin,’’ and bear witness to his 
sympathy with his chosen themes. Note- 
worthy among them are ‘“ L’Aveu,” 
‘““Sur le Pont,’’ ‘‘ L’Automne des 


Braves,’’ *‘ Jour de Foire dans un Bourg 


by Mr. Charles Fromuth 


Breton,’’ and the Nocturnes “ Vie 
Simple ’’ and ‘‘ Soirée d’Eté.”’ 

J. Milner Kite is an Englishman who 
has worked at Concarneau for many 
years and has exhibited in the old Salon 
up to 1889, and, after its foundation, in 
the new Salon. He has frequently been 
represented in the provinces, and by 
invitation at the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, and at Philadelphia. At the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Kite has exhibited 
several large canvases, namely ‘‘ Au 
Pays "—-women selling 


des Pommes 
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a most prolific worker, spends the 
winters in Paris, and the summers in 
Brittany, constantly painting from life as 
it goes on around him, sketches from 
which his Salon pictures grow. 

He is a fine colourist, with a real 
appreciation of nature, and his sensitive 
and sympathetic personality is revealed 
in his true-to-life Breton scenes in which 
he manifests a pleasing versatility of 
subject. 

Now, he shows us en plein air the 
fisher girls at their work, as in his Salon 
picture of 1911, ‘‘ Fin de Semaine au 
Port.’?” Now, he takes us into the 
interior of some great comb works and 
shows us the half naked men toiling in 
that place of flame and energy and 
noise ; as represented in his 1909 Salon 
Canvas ‘‘ Travailleurs’’; and again, he 
transports us to a Breton village on 
market day with its groups of peasants 
pushing and jostling each other among 
the piles of vegetables, and hampers of 
fruit and poultry; scenes which the 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. artist depicts with feeling and power. 
(Au-devant de son Pére). 
From a Painting by Alfred Guillou. 


apples on the Place at Concarneau; 
‘Pour leurs Morts’’—girls carrying 
Chrysanthemums to put on the graves 

‘ Retour de la Peche fishermen land- 
ing their fish—all characteristic Breton 
scenes. Of other important pictures by 
Mr. Kite there is little space to speak ; 
he has a variety of gifts and does not 
specialise in one genre. Working en 
plein air, he makes all his studies out of 
doors and paints directly from life and 
nature with certainty and power. In the 
difficult art of portrait painting, he has 
a fancy for posing his sitters where the 
sun plays upon them, and he arrives at 
some delightful effects from the shadows 
that the trees cast upon the figure. 

Among those who have made their 
mark in the Salon with Breton scenes 
must be recorded the name of Alfred 
Victor Fournier, a Parisian who began 
his artistic studies under Gerome, and 
Albert Maignan in 1892, and first ex- 
hibited in the Salon des Artistes 
Francaises in 1899, winning medals in 
1902 and 1906, and the Prix Albert LA FILLE-Bihe. 
Maignan in 1911. M. Fournier, who is From a Painting by E. Leuze-Hirschfeld. 
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** PARDON *’ OF SAINT ANNE LA PALUD 
From a Painting by H. Thiebault 


THE CONFESSION. 
(L’aveu). 
From a Painting by E. B. Hirschfeld 
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In his spacious studio, soft Oriental 
carpets covering the polished floor, old 
Breton furniture of rare design, pic- 
tures, books and the many objects of art 
which an artist, who is generally a 
much-travelled man, has the opportunity 
of collecting, we find Mr. B. J. Bowen 
at work. 


THE SARDINE CATCHER: 


under Jules Lefebvre, 
and Carriere. 

After visiting most of the Art 
Galleries in Europe and studying the 
wofks of the old masters who had a 
great influence on his artistic develop- 
ment, he took a studio at Concarneau 
where he painted his first successful 


Robert-Fleury 


THE START. 


(Le Départ du Sardinier). 


From a painting by H. Thiebault. 


He was born in Boston, and on the 
completion of his education went into 
business for a time; his tastes, how- 
ever, from his earliest days, were all 
in the direction of art, and some years 
later he proceeded to that Mecca of all 
art students—Paris, and there studied 


picture, and where he still lives and 
works. Although his activity as a 
painter began later in life than is usual 
with most of the men who have gained 
recognition in the world of art, his 
list of canvases is ample, and he 
has exhibited many times in the Salon 
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MENDING THE SAIL. 


painting by B. J. Bowen 
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BRETON SCENES. 


SIMPLE LIFE. 


(Vie Simple). 


From a Painting by E. B 


des_ Artistes 
America. 

The first thing that strikes us in Mr. 
Bowen’s pictures is the skilful manage- 
ment of light—fine shadow masses 
illumined with bursts of light; this is 
admirably illustrated in his three Salon 
pictures, ‘‘Le Mousse Blessé,’’ *‘Mend- 
ing the Sail,’’ and the ‘‘ Pardon de 
Notre Dame de la Joie.” 

His work is honest and strong, and 
in looking at his pictures one seems to 
share the simple homeliness of the life 
they reveal. 

It is with special pride that 
Concarneau alludes to Monsieur Alfred 
Guillou, her oldest resident artist— 
affectionately styled ‘‘ le Pére Guillou,’’ 
by his brother artists—who is a native 
of the place, and finds his inspiration 
here in his own native land, home and 
race. 

Studying in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts under the direction of Messieurs 


Francaises, and in 


Hirschfeld 


Bonguereau and Cabanel, he obtained 
his first medal in 1877, with the picture 


‘“VEpave.’’ 


possesses 


The Museé du Luxembourg 
‘*LArrivé du Pardon de Ste. 
Anne de Fouesnant,’’ which gained for 
him the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The scenes and events which M. 
Guillou depicts are, for the most part, 
simple, and he finds pleasure in por- 
traying the joie de vivre, rather than the 
latent melancholy which is _ so 
characteristic of this land and people, 
but he paints with equal skill the simple 
pathos of grief as told in ‘‘ Le Dernier 
Marin,’’ now in the Musée de Quimper, 
and which obtained for him a Silver 
Medal. 

Henri Thiebault is young and has the 
world before him. He has, howerer, 
already made his mark at the Salon 
where he exhibited for the first time in 
1905 a large canvas entitled ‘‘ Le Soir a 
Peneuf,’’ which was bought by the 
Municipality of Paris. 
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He received his training in the studios 
of Gerome, Gabriel Ferrier and Henri 
Guinier. The art of the Old Masters 
appeals to him so far as style and 
strength of line are concerned, though 
he is more in sympathy with modern 
influences. Apart from this, he always 
turns to nature for his inspiration, and 
believes in her as an infallible guide. 
His work reveals a sincerity of purpose 
which promises well 
success. 

He exhibited in the Salon of 1911 an 
important picture, ‘‘ Au Pardon de Ste. 


for his future 
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inne La Palud,’’ which was acquired 
for an American Gallery by John 


Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 


It is impossible within the limits of a 
short article to do more than epitomise 
the career and work of each artist, and 
in the midst of much that is revolution- 
ary and, be it added, decadent in art, it 
is refreshing to find this colony of 
earnest workers, drawn from 
particular clique, but 
working to express 
within him. 


no 
each 
the art 


zealously 


that is 


A WEEK-END IN PORT, 


(Fin de semaine au port) 


From a Paintin 


by 


A. V. Fourt 
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By 


ND you still believe that the man 
is innocent ?”’ 


‘*T am absolutely certain of 
it!’’ I answered. 

The leader of my circuit, Charles 
Rawdon, puffed meditatively at his 
cigar, and watched the wreaths of smoke 
as they circled above his head. 

‘* I am bound to say that I don’t agree 
with you. I believe that Estelle Graham 
was foully murdered.’’ 

‘** And that her husband committed the 
crime ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and that her husband commit- 
ted the crime. Look here, Jack, the 
whole thing carries conviction on the 
face of it. Here’s a young man madly 
in love with his wife, and also frantically 
jealous of her. He has forbidden her 
to have any kind of relationship with « 
certain man, and then he comes home 
unexpecte<‘ly and finds his wife with the 
man in question. They naturally 
quarrel, the servants give evidence that 
he threatens her life, she leaves the house 
the same evening, and when he finds she 
is gone he follows her—at least, that is 
the presumption.” 

‘* Possibly ; but there was not a ves- 
tige of proof,’’ I interrupted. 

‘*T am not so sure of that. Anyhow, 
he returns alone, and his wife is never 
seen or heard of again from that day to 
this. Suspicion attaches to the man as 
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much from his eccentric conduct as 
from anything else. A fortnight later, 
the body of a woman is found in the 
river, a quarter of a mile away. That 
woman—— 

‘Stop!’ said I, flinging my cigar 
away. ‘‘ Neither you nor any other 
human being can say that the body was 
that of Graham’s wife. The features of 


the woman that was found were quite 
unrecognisable.’”’ 


‘* Estelle Graham was slight and tall. 
She had magnificent fair hair and white 


even teeth, with 
hands and feet.”’ 

** Well, so have many other women,”’ 
said I. ‘‘ I never knew you so obstinate 
before. You are prejudiced against my 
client.” 


small, well-shaped 


‘* You are prejudiced in his favour. 
Ask any man you meet for his opinion, 
and he will tell you that it is the same 
as my own.” 

‘* Well, he won't be convicted,’’ I 
said. ‘* You mark my words, it will be 
a galloping acquittal.’ 

I am bound to confess that I have 
little faith in the innocence of burglars— 
and folk of that character—that I have 
returned to their friends and _ their 
relations; but, black as appearances 
were against my client, Graham, I 
firmly believed that he was unjustly 
accused. 

There was a certain fact that I had 
forgotten to mention to Rawdon in 
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reference to the body found in the river. 
On the left side, under the breast, was 
a curious red birth-mark, and there was 
also a smaller one behind the right ear. 
Such marks could not have escaped 
observation, and the solicitor who had 
instructed me had gathered from her 
intimate friends and also from the 
medical man who attended her a few 
months previously, that Mr. Graham’s 
wife had no such blemishes. 


‘““You will be bowled out, 


my dear 


i 


‘*stop!’’ salD, 
old chap, to a dead certainty,’’ 
Rawdon. 

‘* But there is nothing but circum- 
stantial evidence.”’ 

‘** Circumstantial evidence,’’ said my 
friend, ‘‘ is, as a rule, the most deadly.” 

‘* But this is very weak,’ said I. 

‘* Well, we shall see,’’ said Rawdon, 
with a superior smile. 

After that we tacitly agreed to drop 
the subject, and began to discuss our 
plans for a trip to Dieppe, which we had 


said 
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arranged to make together. I had been 
working a good deal harder than I had 
any occasion to do, but I was young and 
ardent and devoted to my profession. 
And I had never been so interested as 
in my present client. 

Needless to say, I fought my hardest. 
The man got oft; but it was a close 
shave. In spite of the absence of direct 
evidence, many things pointed to him as 
the murderer. But there was some 
slight doubt whether the body was that 


ni Ww 
voy | 


I F LINGING 


MY CIGAR AWAY. 
of his wife, for even her most intimate 
friends hesitated to swear to the marks 
I have referred to. The judge’s charge 
to the jury was scrupulously fair; but 
was decidedly against the prisoner. The 
jury, however, after a lengthened de- 
liberation, came into court with a verdict 
of ‘* Not guilty,’’ and Graham was 
accordingly _ released. He seemed 
stunned as he left the dock. He was a 
powerfully built man, of some three or 
four and twenty; but he had aged ten 
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years during the past month, and there 
was that haggard, despairing look upon 
his face that told its tale only too 
plainly. 

After I 
who had 
said : 

‘** Your client is most anxious to thank 
you personally. Do you mind my bring- 
ing him to you?’’ 


solicitor 
came up and 


left the court, the 
instructed me 


““ Not the least bit in the world,’’ I 
said. 

“IT cannot thank you sufficiently,” 
said Mr. Graham, ‘‘ for what you have 
done for me. It may be some satisfac- 
tion to you to know that you pleaded a 
righteous cause.’’ 

I told my client that I was convinced 
of this, and that I sincerely pitied him 
for the terrible trouble and anxiety that 
he had gone through. 

‘* What are you going to do now?”’ 
said I. 

‘““I’ve made up my mind to leave 
England,’’ he answered, sadly. ‘‘There 
is nothing to keep me in the old country. 
I have a great friend at the Cape, and I 
shall go out to him.”’ Then he turned 
towards me, and added impulsively: 
‘* You have been a very good friend to 
me. Indeed, you have saved my life. 
If it wouldn’t bore you, I should like to 
tell you a little about myself.’’ 

“Go on,” said I. ‘*] am much 
interested.’’ 

** My father,’’ said he, ‘‘ was a rich 
iron-master, and I was his only son. I 
married against his wish, and he died, 
leaving all his money to my cousin. © I 
had not even the proverbial shilling. 
My wife was beautiful, and, like most 
beautiful women, fond of admiration. 
Before I had been married six months, 
I saw the mistake I had made. In 
marrying me, she believed she was 
doing a good thing for herself, for when 
I met her she was acting as companion 
to some third-rate actress. But what- 
ever Estelle’s faults might have been, 
she was an innocent girl. I rescued her 
from this life, and was fool enough to 
believe that she loved me, as, Heaven 
knows, I loved her. I was soon un- 
deceived. When she found that my 
father would have nothing to do with 
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me, she wept and bewailed her ill- 
fortune, and reproached me for having 
deceived her, and for having made her 
believe that I was a man of means. In 
vain I urged that my intentions had been 
absolutely honest, and that I was certain 
that in time my father would relent. She 
wept and raved and sulked in turn. It 
was then for the first time that I learned 
that she had had another suitor, a man 
even poorer than myself—an actor. He 
was one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw in my life, and I can understand that 
she was attracted and fascinated by him. 
I had occasion to leave her alone a good 
deal at this juncture; for, after an 
infinity of trouble, I had _ procured 
employment as traveller to a large 
drapery establishment, and I was away 
sometimes for a week together. When 
I found that this man was in the habit 
of visiting my wife in my absence, | 
naturally forbade it; and, somewhat to 
my surprise, she immediately acquiesced. 
lor a whole month she hoodwinked me. 
At the end of that time, I came home 
unexpectedly, and found the infernal 
scoundrel with her. You know the rest. 
After all, I am not at all sure that I 
don’t deserve to hang; for though, as 
God is my witness, I never laid a finger 
on the woman who had betrayed me, | 
was her murderer at heart.’’ 


We had some desultory conversation 
after this, and the unhappy man told me 
a good deal about his past life. 


oe 


To bear is to conquer Fate,’’ he 
said, at parting; and then he tried to 
smile, but it was a sorry attempt. 

‘* Send me a line when you arrive at 
your destination,’’ I said. ‘‘ I shall be 
interested in hearing of vour welfare.’’ 

The tears came to his as. he 
answered, in broken tones: 

‘“*T will. God bless you, sir. 

What manner of woman was Estelle 
Graham to play fast and loose with a 
heart like his, I wondered, as the door 
closed on my client, and I was left to 
my own reflections. And yet there are 
who mock at the influence a 
woman has on a man’s life. How I 
rejoiced that at thirty-five I was abso- 
lutely heart-whole! I was a confirmed 
bachelor, and the more I saw of the 


eyes 


” 


fools 
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married state the more I realised how 
rarely the twin halves come together, 
and what a very uncomfortable state of 
affairs it is when they do not. And 
yet everybody marries, except some very 
foolish women and some very wise men. 

Within a week’s time I| had deter- 
mined to leave London, and was alone; 
for Rawdon, who was not quite so 
enamoured of celibacy as myself, and 
had a sneaking fondness for a certain 
young lady of his acquaintance, had 
basely deserted me at the last moment ; 
and although he was full of promises to 
join me in a fortnight’s time, I shrewdly 
suspected that Scotland and Miss Amy’s 
attractions would be potent enough to 
keep him on the moors. And I breathed 
a profound denunciation on the fair sex 
in general, and this particular member 
of it, as I realised that I was entirely at 
the mercy of any stray friend I might 
come across for companionship. I tried 
to console myself with the reflection that 
Rawdon was a grumbler, that on heaps 
of points we did not agree, that I might 
easily find someone whose tastes were 
more congenial, and yet the fact 
remained that I was immeasurably 
disgusted at his defection. 

Before starting for Dieppe, I went to 
an old inn, not thirty miles from town, 
where the jaded Londoner is supplied 
with a good, simple dinner, well cooked, 
well served, and with good wine, in a 
room looking out upon a pleasant lawn 
with large trees, and over a wide stretch 
of water. It was a place where one can 
find what was to me the one essential 
—rest and quiet. The riverside hotels 
give a fairly good dinner and moderate 
wine at very high prices; but they are 
always crammed, and you never know 
whom you may meet. The river is run- 
ning at the foot of the lawn, and the 
flowers are bright, and the air cool; but 
it is no pleasure to dine in a coffee-room, 
at one out of twenty tables, with the 
waiters distracted, and everybody talk- 
ing. Nor are you much better off if you 
go to the expense of a private room. 
What you want to do after dinner is 
to lounge about in the garden, and here, 
to say nothing of the fact that the place 
will be crowded to excess, a third of the 
company, at least, will be of a kind more 
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than sufficient to spoil the enjoyment of 
anyone who wants a really peaceful 
evening. It is not delightful to be 
hustled by vulgar women and young men 
who have had quite enough wine and are 
comparing their betting books. 

Catullus, Juvenal, and Martial have all 
written exquisite invitations to their 
friends to visit them in the country. So 
too has Horace. And a visit to a country 
house is, no doubt, very often a most 
pleasant thing. But you want to be 
with friends of your own choosing, in 
your own way, and at the place of your 
own selection. Neither do you want to 
inspect anybody's forcing-pits, or to 
know how much his new stables cost 
him, or to listen to his views of the 
political crisis, or to what the Socialists 
are likely to do, or to a long account 
of his last quarrel with the rector or the 
local assessor of taxes. Hard-working 
folk like myself don’t want to go out to 
be amused; one goes for the supreme 
enjoyment of doing nothing. 

Obviously a sacrifice must be made 
somewhere. If you want peace and 
quiet, you cannot get it at Ranelagh or 
Richmond or Windsor, or even Maiden- 
head or Henley. But there are plenty of 
country inns, with beautiful gardens, 
scattered in many of the home counties, 
where you can get a comfortable room, 
perfect cleanliness, active and civil 
attendance, and good plain cookery. If 
you will take the trouble to pick out such 
a hostel, and’will write to the landlord, 
he will keep your room, and will cook 
you all that a man of modest tastes could 
possibly require—fish, a simple entrée, 
vegetables, a fowl, an excellent salad, 
and a well-made fruit tart with cream. 
If the cookery is plain it will yet be 
good, and that is enough, with country 
air, to give you an appetite. And after 
dinner you will have the garden, more 
or less, to yourself; or, if other people 
are there, they will be quiet folk, bent 
on enjoying themselves after the same 
fashion as yourself, and with nothing 
about them obtrusive or irritating. 

I found an inn of this kind a few years 
ago, and have been to it often, and am 
determined to stick to it. Great favours 
are shown and great concessions made to 
regular customers. I like it so well that 
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I refrain from letting out my secret. The 
place might be flooded for a year or two 
if I were todo so. The landlord would 
add to his premises, and lay in a stock 
of high-priced wines, and all the dear, 
quaint old homeliness of the place 
would be ruined. The craze would last 
for three years at the outside, and the 
landlord would be fortunate if it had not 
landed him into insolvency by leading 
him into outlay for which he would never 
be recouped. So I think I do my land- 
lord a good turn by keeping my secret as 
closely as an old angler keeps his know- 
ledge of a good pitch. 

But the inn I mean is little more than 
an hour from London, and in a village 
which hardly anyone visits. It has a 
charming lawn, shadowed by huge trees. 
At the foot of the lawn runs. a stream 
worthy the song of Tennyson.” The 
gardens, of which you are free, are like 
those of an old English country house. 
There’s a great flapping sign-board, and 
a water trough, and an old bridge over 
the stream. And all round the Kentish 
hills are thickly wooded up to their 
summits. Sometimes when one goes 
there one finds nobody. One certainly 
never finds anyone to mar one’s tran- 
quillity. The journey is just long enough 
to be pleasant, and the scenery is equal 
to that of the most exquisite parts of 
Normandy. People who cannot find out 
places of this kind for themselves, don’t 
deserve to be told where they are to be 
found. 


I remained at my little hostel for 
rather more than a week, and finding 
myself now thoroughly set up, I deter- 
mined to take a trip to Dieppe, the 
Norman watering-place having been for 
many years one of my favourite resorts. 

The Hétel Royal was crammed, and 
Dieppe wore its most festive garb. The 
weather was superb, and I made up my 
mind to enjoy the good things of this 
life, and therewith to be content. 

Exactly facing me at the table d’héte 
was a lady and her daughter—Mrs. and 
Miss Fraser, I discovered iater on. The 
young girl’s face pleased me, and I 
found myself looking at her again and 
again. She was not pretty in the general 
acceptation of the term: her features 
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were not regular, and her mouth was tdo 
large; but she had the most bewitching 
smile I ever saw on a human face. Then, 
too, she was quiet and unaffected. The 
ladies conversed together, rarely ex- 
changing remarks with any of the other 
visitors, and disappearing immediately 
after meals. 

It may have been for lack of some- 
thing else to do, but anyhow I became 
languidly interested in them. The 
mother was an exceedingly good-looking 
woman, not much past middle age, and 
failed to bear the slightest resemblance 
to her daughter. 

At last I asked the proprietor, whom 
I had known for some years, who the 
ladies were, and how long they had been 
in Dieppe. 

‘* Ah! monsieur,’’ said he, ‘‘it is 
indeed a sad case. The young lady and 
her mother came here for the young 
lady’s marriage. They were here for a 
fortnight, and monsieur arrived. He is 
milord—rich, great in your country. 
Alas! in the night he was taken ill—the 
doctor says he may never recover. It 
is the heart. Mrs. Fraser laughed at 
it. ‘He wants good nursing, that’s 
all,’ she said; and she does nurse him, 
but os My friend the proprietor 
shook his head significantly. 





** It is a sad case,’’ I answered. ‘‘How 
long has this been going on?’’ 

‘* Nearly three months.’’ 

‘** And he is no better?”’ 

‘“ Some days he sits up; but he never 
leaves his room. All the ladies are good 
to him, and bring him flowers and read 
to him.’’ 

‘* And Miss Fraser?’’ I asked. 

‘* She says nothing.”’ 

““It must be terrible for her, poor 
girl!’’ I said, sympathetically. 

‘“Her mother makes her think that 
he will get better soon ; but Ah! we 
shall see.’’ 

As I passed out of the hotel, and was 
being handed some letters of my own, I 
happened to see an envelope addressed 
to Sir Richard Thurston. 


‘** That’s for him,’’ said the landlord, 
sending a waiter upstairs with the letter 
at once. 


So the innocent little maiden with the 
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big, serious eyes, although she was not 
more than seventeen or eighteen at the 
outside, had a history, and quite a 
dramatic one. I made up my mind that 
we should be friends, and that I would 
ask for an introduction to the invalid. 
And that very evening I accomplished 
my object. In taking her = Miss 
Fraser overturned a bottle of claret, the 
.contents of which deluged the table, and 
‘I seized the opportunity of coming to her 
assistance. 

‘How very careless of you, Esme! 
cried her mother. 

The mischief was soon remedied; but 
my point was gained, and I had estab- 
lished an acquaintance with my opposite 
neighbours. I found Mrs. Fraser a well 
bred and most intelligent woman; but 
her daughter hardly spoke at all, and 
was evidently extremely nervous and 
shy. 

As I walked down to the casino that 
night, I repeated aloud the name her 
mother had called her by It 
was quaint, and somehow it suited her. 


Il. 


I had been at Dieppe for a week, and 
had enjoyed every minute of the time. 
I no longer felt any animosity to Rawdon 
—in fact, I really didn’t want him to 
turn up; I had all the society | needed. 
The Frasers and myself were quite old 
friends, and Sir Richard I found to be 
a most agreeable companion. Poor 
fellow! How anyone could be with him 
for any length of time and fail to see he 
was a doomed man, | could not under- 
stand. Death had set its seal upon him. 
The colourless skin and the sunken eyes 
and the attenuated frame spoke the 
mournful truth, that he was not long for 
this world. And yet his approaching 
marriage was hopefully and confidently 
discussed. Mrs. Fraser was most san- 
guine. Already, she declared, there was 
a change for the better. He could sit 
up for longer periods; his fits of lassi- 
tude and semi-consciousness were less 
frequent. A few more weeks would see 
him fairly on his legs again. 

‘I should not set my heart on it, if 
I were you,’’ I could not help remarking, 
one day. 

*“*And why not?” 





she 


asked, with a 
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startled glance. ‘* He must get better 
—he will get better! I am afraid you 
think badly of him.’’ 

‘I do,’’ I said reluctantly. ‘‘My firm 
impression is that he will never live to be 
married !”’ 

“ms thought that,’? murmured Mrs. 


Fraser, ‘‘ Esme should become his wife 
at once ag 

1 was longing to ask why, but 
naturally forbore. She could never, 
surely, think of giving that young 


creature to a man.on his death-bed! It 
was too horrible! 

Suddenly she turned towards me. 

‘You don’t know, and I cannot ex- 
plain,’’ said she, hurriedly. ‘ Esme 
loves him so dearly that if anything were 
to happen to him it would kill her. If 
she bore his name—if she had been his 
wife even for a few weeks—it would be 
some kind of consolation. But you may 
be wrong, and I feel convinced you are. 
Dr. Dulcimer is most hopeful. Only 
to-day he said he decided 
improvement.” 

‘* Well, we will hope he is right; | 
hate to be a bird of ill omen,”’ I said. 

But I stuck to my opinion all the 
same. 

That night there was quite an excite- 
ment in the hotel. A young lady had 
arrived who was most extraordinarily 
beautiful. One had met her on the 
stairs, another had caught a glimpse of 
her as she entered her room, and all were 
agreed as to her loveliness. 

Mad’moiselle Russell was 
very fair to look upon. I was puzzled to 
know why she was called ‘‘ Mad’moi- 
selle,’’ as she was unmistakably English. 
As luck would have it, a place was 
allotted to her next to me, and Esme’s 
eyes met mine with a mischievous gleam 
in them, as we sat down to dinner. 

Mad’moiselle was exquisitely dressed, 
and knew how to put on her clothes. 
‘* She is from Paris, undoubtedly,’’ Mrs. 
Fraser said afterwards. She was also 
conversationally disposed. Before the 
soup was removed she had paved her 
way, and before dinner was over I really 
knew a great deal about her. Her father 
was a Frenchman, her mother English; 
both were dead, and she herself alone in 
the world. 


saw a 


certainly 
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‘** But you mustn't think that I am in 
the habit of running about by myself,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I should be afraid to do 
that, for 1 am a foolish creature, and 
depend upon others always.”’ 

And she laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders, explaining that her friends 
would follow within a day or two, and 
that she had actually engaged rooms for 
them. But time passed on, and they 
failed to arrive, notwithstanding. 

Sir Richard Thurston was decidedly 
better; there was no doubt whatever 
about it. He had rallied so far that he 
had left his room, and even ventured 
out into the brilliant sunshine. 

‘““Ah! what did 
Fraser, gleefully. 
you were wrong. 


I say?’’ said Mrs. 
‘* 1 was right, and 
Come, confess ii!’ 

** I do confess it,’’ said 1; ‘* and I am 
very glad that it is so.’’ 

Nor did the invalid lose strength 
again. It seemed a miracle; but un- 
doubtedly he had turned the corner, and 
preparations for Esme’s marriage went 
on apace. It was about this time that I 
grew uneasy. Mrs. Fraser was much 
occupied with her daughter’s approach- 
ing nuptials, and Sir Richard was left 
to the society of others. By others | 
mean Mad’moiselle. That young lady 
was making herself quite indispensable, 
and was a vast deal more in his confi- 
dence than anyone suspected. I may 
here mention the fact that Sir Richasd 
had a servant, Higginson by name. This 
man had evidently formed the 
inveterate dislike to her. 

** She’s up to no good, vou mark my 
words,’’ I heard him tell a brother valet 
one day. 

I came 


most 


upon Sir Richard and 
Mad’moiselle sitting in a cosy corner 
one afternoon. The lady was holding up 
a crimson parasol to ward off the sun’s 
rays, and it might have been the colour 
that cast a warm hue on Sir Richard's 
face, or it might, of course, have been 
that he was vexed at the interruption. 
‘I didn’t expect to find you so far 
out as this; you are really getting on 
wonderfully,’ I said, as, despite the 
frown on her face, I calmly took a seat 
beside them. ; 
*“ Oh, we drove 


down here, 


and 
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shall drive back again,’’ he 
curtly. 


answered 


I am not a man who cares to intrude 
when his presence appears unwelcome, 
and yet somehow I doggedly remained. 
Esme's sweet face rose before me, and I 
felt irritated with these two. The con- 
versation naturally lagged, and at last a 
dead silence ensued, in the midst of 
which the young lady rose to her feet 
and announced her intention of returning 
to the hotel. 

‘*Oh, wait, and let us drive 
together,’’ said Sir Richard. 

‘* Thank you, no; I'll go alone.”’ 

And she was as good as her word. 

* Two 
none,’’ 


back 


are company, 
remarked Sir 
joke, half in earnest. 

‘““Am I in the way? A 
pardons!’’ | stammered, 
flattered myself was an 
sumption of innocence. 

**Oh Only she is a_ capital 
companion, and she was amusing me 
With some of her varns.’’ 

** Do you admire her much?”’ | asked. 

‘*] think she’s the most beautiful 
creature ever made,’’ he said, 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

lo this I made no reply, and shortly 
afterwards we returned to the hotel. 

Mad’moiselle did not appear at the 
table d’héte that night, and I accident- 
ally learned that she dined with Sir 
Richard in his private room. 


and three are 
Richard, half in 


thousand 
with what I 
admirable as- 


no! 


God 


Well, it was no business of mine, and 
I had no earthly right to interfere; but 
I began to think less highly of Sir 
Richard. He must be an exceedingly 
weak man to be duped by this woman. 

I have said very little about my own 
feelings with regard to Esme Fraser, 
and at this juncture I should have been 
puzzled to analyse them. 1 was in- 
tensely interested in her, and a warm 
brotherly affection was developing itself. 
I made up my mind that I wouldn't see 
her wronged, if anything I could do 
would prevent it. That she was verv 
much attached to Sir Richard I was 
absolutely certain. So I watched and 
waited the issue of events. 

Mad’moiselle had been at the Hétel 
Royal five weeks, when one afternoon, 
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without saying a word to anybody, she 
marched off to the railway station and 
returned arm in arm with a man whom 
she introduced as her brother. And I 
am bound to say that a very magnificent 
couple they were. Her brother, she to'd 
us, was a medical man, and he spent the 
evening in the invalid’s room. 

He, too, thought most hopefully of 
the case. Sir Richard would eventually 
entirely recover, he said, but of course it 
would be a work of time and patience. 
When he heard of the proposed marriage 
he looked grave. It was not a step of 
which he approved. I found the doctor 
extremely agreeable, and we had a long 
chat together on the day after his arrival, 
and the impression he made upon me 
was more than favourable. 

As for Mad’moiselle, she was 
thoroughly detested in the hotel. It 
was perhaps not wonderful that few of 
the women cared for her acquaintance ; 
but it was sufficiently curious that, 
beautiful as she was, most men fought 
shy of her. 

‘“ It is too bad,’’ said Miss Fraser, as 
we stood together by the wall in the 
Casino grounds, looking at the sea; ‘‘ I 
cannot think why everybody is so ill- 
natured to her. I like her immensely, 
and Richard thinks her charming.” 

I glanced at her as she said this, but 
the utter innocence in her face disarmed 
me. I was tongue-tied. Not for a 
fortune could I have spoken the words 
that would have put her on her guard. 
Then, too I might be wrong. Heaven 
grant it was so. The girl at my side 
was so unsuspicious of treachery and so 
earnestly desirous of holding out a help- 
ing hand to this woman, shunned and 
avoided by her own sex, that it was 
impossible that I could tear aside the veil 
and discover her in her true character. 

A few days later the reaction set in, 
as I felt certain would be the case. Sir 
Richard was worse. Higginson and 
Mrs. Fraser had been up with him all 
night. He was almost speechless and 
entirely prostrate. Esme came up to 
me, her face as white as her gown. Poor 
child, she seemed to appeal to me for 
comfort. What could I say? 


“* Oh, this is only a relapse,”’ she said 
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hopefully. ‘* He'll get over it, and be 
all right soon. Say you think so?’’ 

I didn’t think so. I felt sure that Sir 
Richard would never leave his bed 
again; but I tried to reassure her. I 
would have been brutal to do otherwise. 

‘*T am not a girl who can speak much 
of what I feel,’’ she said, in a low voice; 
‘‘ but he is everything to me.”’ 

‘* If course he is,’’ I answered. ‘‘I 
know you love him very much.” 

Somehow, the subject had never been 
touched upon between us. I had tacitly 
taken it for granted that it was so. 

‘* | suppose it is love,’’ she answered, 
half hesitatingly. ‘‘ I never liked any- 
one before; and he has been so good— 
so very good—to me. I should like to 
have made him happy, if I could.’’ 

Her voice broke, and her eyes filled 
With tears. 

I went away with an uneasy sensation 
tugging at my heart-strings. The door 


behind us opened, and Mad’moiselle 
appeared. 
‘* What news of our invalid?’’ she 


asked, briskly. 

I left Esme to answer her, for I really 
felt as if I could not discuss the matter. 
‘“ What a contrast between the two 
women,’’ I thought, even as at the same 
time I realised that they were not unlike 
—both being dark, and of the same 
height and build. But I felt convinced 
that the one was crafty as a serpent, 
while the other was innocence and good- 
ness itself. 

There was a consultation of medical 
men that same afternoon, and Sir 
Richard’s condition was pronounced to 
be critical. Mrs. Fraser never left his 
side; but he didn’t appear to recognise 
her. 

‘“ They will not let me go in,’’ said 
Mad’moiselle, in a tone of the deepest 
annoyance. ‘‘ I do think that woman is 
the most officious busybody I ever came 
across.”’ 

‘** That woman,’ as you call her,” I 
replied, ‘‘ has a perfect right to keep you 
and everybody else out; for she is the 
mother of the girl who was to have been 
his wife.’’ 


‘*Pooh !’’ she cried; ‘‘that would have 
all ended in smoke. 
have married her!”’ 


He would never 
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** What do you know about it?’ I 
retorted. 

“*A very great deal more than you 
imagine, mon ami.” 

She dropped a saucy curtsey, and was 
gone before I could say another word. 

Well, after all, her schemes were 
baffled, and her plots, whatever they 
might have been, had come to nought, 
for Sir Richard Thurston lay dying. At 
six o'clock that same evening Dr. 
Russell started for England, and as 
neither the Frasers nor Mad’moiselle 
came to the table d’héte, the meal was a 
silent one as far as I was concerned. 

At eight o’clock I went up to the sick 
man’s room, hoping that there might 
have been a change, but there was none. 
He lay white and motionless, as one 
dead already. 

After a good deal of trouble, I per- 
suaded Mrs. Fraser to go and lie down 
for an hour or two, for I saw that she 
would be utterly unfit for night nursing 
unless she got some rest. Esme, who 
had been sitting in the shadow of the 
curtain, came and joined her entreaties 
to mine. 

** You will sit by him, won’t you?” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ You will not leave him 
for a minute?’’ 

I promised, and they went away 
together. A little later Sir Richard 
opened his eyes. I saw his lips move, 
and bent my ear to catch the words: 

‘* Esme! wife—now..’’ 

‘** Yes, it shall be done,’’ I said. ‘‘ You 
wish the ceremony to be _ performed 
quickly—to-morrow re 

‘* Now—now Fr 

I looked at Higginson interrogatively. 
The poor fellow, who was devoted to his 
master, flung himself by his side, over- 
come by grief and sorrow. 

“Yes, sir; if it can possibly be done, 
it shall. Will you let Miss Fraser 
know ?’’ he whispered tome. ‘‘ There’s 
not a moment to lose.’’ 

I had promised not to leave my post, 
and so I wrote a line or two and enclosed 
it in an envelope, which Higginson 
would give to one of the waiters as he 
left the hotel, to be handed at once 
to Miss Fraser, merely stating Sir 


Richard’s wish. 
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But no answer came, and I waited 
uneasily. Recalling as I did our con- 
versation on a previous occasion | 
thought there was little doubt but that 
Esme would acquiesce; still it was 
strange that there was no reply. I could 
not leave my post, and it grew dark, 
and I lighted two high candles on the 
mantel-shelf, which gave so dim a light 
that it only made matters more grue- 
some and mournful. 

Sir Richard lay still. His eyes were 
shut, and every now and then his mouth 
twitched. He was evidently conscious ; 
and the time went by, and Miss Fraser 
made no sign of appearing, and Higgin- 
son did not return. 

And then the door opened, and a 
figure darted across the floor to the 
bedside, falling on her knees beside it 
and sobbing hysterically. 

** Miss Fraser,’’ I cried, ‘‘try and 
compose yourself.’’ But she buried her 
face in the coverlet, while her whole 
form was shaken by convulsive sobs. 

I could hear hurried footsteps, and a 
minute later Higginson was in the room. 
He had been to the Consulate and to the 
clergyman, and he came back accom- 
panied by two gentlemen, both looking 


very grave. ‘The scene was a most 
solemn and impressive one. She never 


raised her head, and Sir Richard’s face 
was so set and ashen that I asked myself 
if they were not wedding her to a corpse. 
Higginson guided his hand while he 
slipped the ring on the slender finger. 
It had been in readiness for a long time, 
as had the marriage license. And then 
it was all over. They were man and 
wife. For the first time I realised that 
Esme Fraser had won something more 
from me than a placid brotherly affec- 
tion, and I hurried from the room. 

My heart ached, and I locked my door 
and flung myself upon the bed. I wished 
I had never come to Dieppe at all. Life 
was out of joint. I could not rest; every 
nerve was strained to its utmost tension. 
I got up and bathed my face in cold 
water, and felt the better for it. Opening 
my door to go back to the sick-room, I 
came face to face with Esme herself. 
I can see her now as she looked then: 
the sweet face sad and anxious, her 


‘ 
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hands hanging at her sides, some yellow 
roses dying at the slender throat. 

‘You have left your husband? Is 
Higginson with him?’’ | asked, not 
without some little difficulty; but she 
was his wife, and the sooner I realised 
the fact the better. 

She looked at me blankly, without 
making reply, | repeated my question in 
a more assured tone. 

‘* What are you saying?’’ she cried. 
‘* What can you mean?”’ 

‘* Forgive me, but I am asking you 
the most simple of questions. Is Sir 
Richard alone?’’ 

‘* I don’t know,” she answered, with 
some dignity. ‘‘l’m on my way there 
now. Mother is sleeping, and I have 
but just come. She insisted on my go- 
ing for,an hour's walk in the fresh air.”’ 

Was I dreaming? A _ horrible 
picion darted to my mind. 
her arm. 

‘* For goodness sake, speak !’’ 

I suppose I must have frightened her 
with my vehemence; for she wrenched 
herself free, and would have run away 
from me, but that I planted myself in 
her path. 

‘** Listen! How am I to tell you?’’ I 
continued wildly; and in some lame 
fashion I at last made myself understood, 

‘* Your note—to me? I never got it.”’ 

She had turned deadly pale, and put 
out a hand to steady herself. 1 could 
see that she was trembling from head to 
foot. 

At that moment we could hear 
Higginson calling from the end of the 
corridor : 

‘** Doctor—doctor !’’ 


sus- 


I grasped 


In a second I was beside him. Sir 
Richard Thurston was panting for 
breath. His face was livid, and by his 


side knelt the woman who was his wife, 
her hand clasped in his. Did he know 
the cruel trick which she had played 
him? There was no recognition in the 
glazed eves—hardly life left in the spent 
frame. It was, indeed, but a feeble 
struggle with the enemy—a struggle 
pitiful in its helplessness and impotency. 

Esme followed me and sat beside me, 
and the woman we had known as Miss 
Russell rose slowly to her feet, and faced 
her rival triumphantly. 
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I am ashamed to say that I could have 
struck her to the earth. At that moment 
I forgot she was a woman. I remem- 
bered only that she had stabbed the 
woman I loved to her heart’s core. 

‘* Leave us!’’ I cried. 

She looked at me calmly, while a 
smile played about her beautiful mouth. 

‘** It is I who should order you to leave 
us,"’ she replied, in a cold, even voice, 
‘‘ but that we are in the presence of 
Death.”’ 

It was too true. Sir Richard Thurston 
was dead. 


Ill. 


Next morning there was some very 
plain talking between Lady ‘lhurston 
and myself. I felt that the time had 
gone by in which to pick and choose my 
words. And | am afraid I told her to 
her face pretty much of what I thought 
of her. She heard me out. 

‘* Now have the goodness to listen to 
my side of the story,’’ she said. And 
she proceeded to inform me that Sir 
Richard had become so much attached 
to her, that they had lately discussed in 
what manner his engagement to Miss 
Fraser should be terminated. 

I told her frankly that I didn’t believe 
it. She shrugged her shoulders. 

** Just as you please. It can matter 
but little one way or the other. After 
all, | am his wife, and nothing you can 
say or think will affect that; but I 
wished to explain to you that when your 
note fell into my hands, as it was not 
addressed, | opened it and obeyed the 
summons.’’ 

How I cursed my carelessness! She 
was perfectly right. She drew out the 
crumpled piece of paper and handed it 
to me: 

**Sir Richard has expressed a wish 
that your marriage should take place at 
once. I fear that he is_ sinking. 
Higginson has gone to seek a clergy- 
man. Will you come?”’ 

There was no name mentioned from 
first to last, and it was undoubtedly in 
my own handwriting. 

‘** After what has passed between Sir 
Richard and myself, I might be pardoned 
for jumping at a wrong conclusion and 
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thinking that that letter was intended 
for me.” 

Of course she was lying. I knew it, 
and she knew that I knew it, but for 
the second time she scored. I had no 
weapons to fight her with, and, as she 
had herself said, it mattered but little 
now. The thing was irrevocable. 

Mrs. Fraser was almost beside herself 
with remorse that she should have been 
persuaded to leave Sir Richard. Indeed, 
she was like a mad woman, and pro- 
pounded the most impossible schemes 
for punishing Lady Thurston. Esme 
was the quieter of the two. She was 
curiously calm, striving to comfort and 
soothe her mother, and to turn the 
current of her thoughts. 


One evening she showed me a letter 
she had received from the widow. It 
was an extraordinary production, and I 
wondered how any woman could have 
had the effrontery to pen it. In it she 
expressed a desire to see Miss Fraser, 
and told her that there were certain 
matters she wished to discuss—matters 
impossible to put on paper. She then 
went on to say that she trusted Miss 


Fraser did not bear her any grudge for 
the part she had played, and that since 
Richard’s heart was hers, it was but a 
small matter that she should accept his 
name also. 


It was a cruel, dastardly letter, and I 

could see that Esme winced under it. 
‘* How dare she write to me?’’ she 
said, while her cheek flushed, and she 
crushed the paper into a ball and flung 
it from her. 

After declaring she wouldn’t remain 
in the same hotel a day longer with that 
‘** horrible woman,"’ as she called Lady 
Thurston, Mrs. Fraser fell ill and took 
to her bed, and had to stop nolens 
volens. Meantime, Lady Thurston had 
taken possession of.her husband's suite 
of rooms, and immediately the funeral 
was over, busied herself in looking 
through all the papers and documents 
belonging to Sir Richard; and, of 
course, no one had a right to forbid her 
doing so. 

The first thing she did was to dismiss 
Higginson, who left Dieppe and went 
over to England, where | promised to 
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interest myself in his behalf. My holiday 
was over, and I felt that I ought to 
return myself, but I was curiously loth 
to go and—leave Esme behind. 

There! the truth is out. Despite my 
determination to steer clear of the shoals 
and quicksands of matrimony, Fate had 
found me out; and it seemed to me that 
the rest of my life would be hardly worth 
living unless Esme Fraser consented to 
share it with me. 

Something she said to me one day 
gave me some hope for the future. 

‘I don’t know what will become of 
me now,’’ she began rather despon- 
dently, ‘* when mamma marries.” 

‘*What!’’ I exclaimed, for such an 
idea had never occurred to me. 

‘** Ah! I forgot you didn’t know,”’ said 
Esme with a soft laugh. ‘‘ Of course it 
would surprise © you. My mother’s 
marriage with Colonel Knighton was 
postponed until I myself was married, 
as she is going out to India. 


” 


And now 


She paused and sighed. 

I now began to see why she~had been 
so anxious to marry Sir Richard, and, 
truth to tell, I felt a good deal relieved. 

How much had she really cared for 
him, | wondered. He was the first man 
who had taken her girlish fancy. Was 
it love that she had felt For 
never mercenary 
woman. 


for him? 


was there a_ less 


I discovered that Sir Richard had 
made a will, leaving everything that he 
was possessed of to his fiancée. This 
will nullified by the 
but made 
very light of the matter. 

‘* Mamma and I were never very well 
off,’’ she resignedly, ‘‘so we 
cannot miss what we have never had.”’ 

I was far from being a rich man 
myself ; but | must confess that I looked 
at the matter from a more worldly point 
of view. 


was, of course, 


testator’s marriage; Esme 


said, 


At last a day came when I felt that I 
could no loner postpone my departure, 
and I made my adieux and returned to 
London. Mrs. Fraser was still in such 
an excitable and nervous state that it 
was not considered advisable for her to 
travel, and when I bade her farewell she 
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burst into tears and said she didn’t know 
how in the world they would get along 
without me. 
London was stupid and uninteresting. 
I found that I didn’t care so much for 
my work. In a word, I was no longer 
the same man. Rawdon was going to 
be married, and looked at me in 
astonishment when I congratulated him. 
‘You astonish me, old chap,”’ he said. 
‘*I thought you were so down on the 
whole thing. To tell you the truth, I 
have rather dreaded making the an- 
nouncement, for I fully expected to be 
told that I was an awful idiot.’’ 
I had been back in town 
a week or two before | 
thought of poor Higginson. 
When I did so, I sent him a 
line, giving him my address. 
I received a letter in reply, 
saying that he was anxious 
to see me at once, and I 
made an appointment for 
the next evening. Prompt to 
the minute he arrived, bub- 
bling over with excitement 
and importance. It ap- 
peared that in his present 
situation as valet to a young 
nobleman, he had _ several 
times seen Lady Thurston’s 
brother, who was passing 
under another name. 


‘** Looks funny, sir; don’t 
you think so?’’ he re- 
marked. 

‘‘ There may be nothing 
in it,’’ I said. ‘*‘ Does he 
come very often to Lord 
Croydon’s house ?”’ 

‘* Pretty 
my lord 
actors.”’ 


‘““What name has _ he 
assumed ?’’ I asked, care- 
lessly. 

** Rodney 
the reply. 


frequent, sir; 
is very fond of 


Miles,’’ was 


For a full minute I gazed 


at Higginson without 
speaking. Rodney Miles 
was the name of Estelle 
Graham’s lover. 
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Higginson was startled at the 
expression on my face. 
‘*You are not ill, 

uneasily. 

‘No. Listen to me. You must find 
out everything about this man Miles 
immediately. It is of much more 
importance than you can _ imagine. 
Everything, mind you—where he goes; 
what his habits are; whom he writes to. 
If necessary, you must give up your 
situation to do it.”’ 

Higginson stared at me. I am certain 
he thought I had taken leave of my 
senses, and if he could have seen me five 


sir?’’ he asked, 


‘*NOW, SAY WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY QUICKLY.”’ 
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minutes after his departure, he would 
most assuredly have been confirmed in 
his opinion ; for I walked six times round 
the room without stopping, stamped my 
feet, and altogether conducted myself 
as a maniac. 

A fortnight later found me back at 
Dieppe. I had neither been invited, nor 
was | expected. I did not even ask for 
Mrs. Fraser and her daughter. 

Having consulted an avoué, and gone 
through certain troublesome legal 
formalities, I was enabled to obtain the 
services of a couple of gendarmes, and 
took them with me to the hotel, and 
stationed them just outside. And then I 
walked upstairs to the rooms which Sir 
Richard Thurston had occupied. A 
smart soubrette answered my knock. 

‘* Tell your mistress I wish to see 
her,’”’ I said. 

From within I could hear the tones of 
a familiar voice. 

‘* Ask who it is, Marie.’’ 
my name to her. 

‘*T won’t see him,”’ 
she heard it. ‘I never 
impertinence in my life. 1 
home, Marie!”’ 

I pushed the maid aside, who stood 
uncertain how to act. 

‘* Miss Russell,’’ I said, as 1 walked 
boldly into the room, ‘I think it will 
be to your advantage if you grant me 4 
few minutes’ conversation.’ 

She closed the door which led to the 
anteroom, shutting Marie within. 

‘** Now, what you have to 
quickly, for I am going out.”’ 

‘* Miss Russell,’’ I began again——- 

‘You appear to forget that I have 
another name,’’ she interrupted. 

‘*No, madam; it is you who 
forgotten that!’’ 

I spoke significantly, and I believe she 
scented mischief, for her face became 
deadly pale. 

‘* Be good enough to address me for 
the future by my proper name,’’ she 
said, imperiously. 


Marie took 


she said, when 
heard such 
am not at 


say say 


have 
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‘* Do you know what I have come here 
for to-day, Estelle Graham?’’ I said 
slowly, giving every word its © full 
weight. 

It was pitiable to see her face. It had 
grown absolutely ghastly. She flung her 
hands out feebly, and tried to laugh; 
but it was a moan that parted her dry 
lips. Twice she passed her handkerchief 
across ker face to wipe away the 
moisture, 

‘* What do you want me to do?’’ she 
said at last, sullenly 

‘* IT will remain at the hotel while you 
pack up your own property, and if you 
are gone within an hour, well and good. 
If not a 

‘** And if not?” 

‘** Then I must call in the gendarmes I 
have waiting below, and you will be 
arrested on a criminal charge. I need 
not tell you what that charge is. I wish 
to spare you, if I possibly can, and it 
entirely depends upon you whether | 
shall be able to do so or not.”’ 

She didn’t take long to make up her 
mind. In less than the given time all 
was ready. 

I stood aside to let her pass. She 
raised her eyes, and gave me a look of 
the deadliest hatred, and passed out of 
my life for ever. I never saw her again, 
nor do | know what her fate was. 

Imagine, if you can, the astonishment 
my appearance caused to my old friends ; 
and when I told them my story, Esme 
said it was just like a fairy tale, and it 
almost passed belief. : 

We all went back to England 
together, and London did not seem so 
dull when I remembered that I could see 
Esme as often as I pleased. 

Of course you can guess the rest. It 
is now two years since we were united, 
and I no longer inveigh against mar- 
riage. Indeed, I should be’ very 
ungrateful were I to do so, for no man 
ever won a higher prize in the great 
lottery. 


 ¢ 





AN EMINENT SHAKESPEAREAN, 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


By WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 


man whose mere smile or brief 

word in passing makes all the 
day go better. Such an one is now and 
then to be seen in Philadelphia’s narrow 
streets, a genial-looking old gentleman, 
short in stature, inclined in these later 
years to stoutness, with white hair and 
moustache, and the kindest of eyes. 
His acquaintances instinctively take off 
their hats to him, and the ragged curb 
urchins ask for pennies with an air that 
bespeaks a surety of success. The green 
bag in the hand which can grasp yours 
so heartily would seem to tell of the 
lawyer, but Horace Howard Furness is 
more than practitioner at any bar, albeit 
Doctor of Laws by gift of Yale, Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 


O NCE in a happy while you meet a 


while other honorary degrees have come 
to him from Columbia, from the English 


Cambridge, and from German Halle. 
The worlds of literature and scholar- 
ship recognise in him the greatest living 
editor of the works of the greatest of 
English poets. Indeed, one might well 
eliminate “‘ living ’’ from the statement, 
for what Shakespearean commentator, 
from the long past yesterday of Dryden 
and Pope, Malone and Theobald to the 
to-day of Dr. Furnival and Sidney Lee 
and Professor Gollancz, has contributed 
at once so charmingly and so valuably 
to our fuller knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the immortal lines of Will of 
Stratford as this editor of the famous 
‘*Variorums’’? When Edith Wynne 
Matthison spoke of those tall dull-red 
volumes as together forming ‘‘ one of the 
academic wonders of the world,’’ she 
was as right as was President Hadley 
when he said ‘‘ Here is a man who has 
actually achieved the feat of gilding 
refined gold.’’ The late William J. 
Rolfe, himself an Avonian of note and 
performance, has written: ‘‘ His noble 
work will be a _ lasting honour to 
American letters. Wherever men know 
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and study the beauties of Shakespeare 
will they call Horace Howard Furness 
‘ High Priest.’ ’’ 

He was born in Philadelphia, on the 
second of November, 1833, the son of 
that William Henry Furness, who was 
the life-long intimate of Emerson and 
one of the foremost of Unitarian 
preachers at a time when that sect, ther 
new, was attracting much attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Graduating 
from Harvard when just of age, and 
after something more than a_ twelve- 
month’s trip to the old world, the future 
‘‘ interpreter of verse not born to die” 
decided to follow the calling of the law. 
In due time he was admitted to the Bar 
of-his State, but a growing deafness was 
soon to turn him away from briefs to 
books, from torts to tragedies. A 
quondam manager of the Academy of 
Music, in the Quaker City, tells a story, 
by the way, anent this affliction with 
which Dr. Furness has so_ bravely 
struggled for half a century. It seems 
he was showing a programme proof to 
the latter, and remarked, ‘‘ You seem to 
have all the degrees a man could hope 
for, excepting D.D.”’ ‘‘ Oh, I’m that, 
too,”’ came the quick reply; ‘‘ I’m 
Damned Deaf.” 

Lindenhurst, the Furness home at 
Wallingford, on the Philadelphia out- 
skirts, has long been a Mecca for the 
wise-in-literature. Bayard Taylor was 
wont to drive over from Kennett Square 
to spend whole days with its host, whose 
charm of manner embraces a rarely nice 
familiarity sure to make one feel his 
welcome genuine. Scholars from all the 
continents have sought out that contem- 
plative, dark-red, frame house, some- 
thing midway between a mansion and a 
cottage, porticoed and substantial, and 
all have found its hospitable doors ‘‘ on 
golden hinges turning.”’’ The approach is 
from an old stone wall, through a linden 
avenue densely shaded nine months of 
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the twelve, ending on a wide terrace, 
where for years Mrs. Furness sat, 
dispensing tea and cakes, while her 
husband wandered about the gardens in 
conversation with their guests. Upon 
her death in ’83, her place was taken 
by Mrs. Caspar Wister, Dr. Furness’s 
sister and the translator of so many 
delightful German tales and _ novels, 
whose slight but graceful figure, ever 
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hedges and half-hidden statues and 
blossom-circled sundial, spreads the 
south-looking porch, upon which opens 
directly a square “‘ living room” hall, a 
grandfather’s clock on one hand, a 
gaping fire-place on the other, and 
trophies from far Japan all about. From 
this first interior glimpse the fortunate 
ascend a broad stairway, hung close with 
rare engravings and quaint prints, and 
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garbed all in white from shoes to cap, 
and throned in a rolling chair, was for 
more than twenty years well known anc 
loved by the favoured intimates of the 


little household. But she, too, has been 
called away, and now Dr. Furness him- 
self, a little lonely, but as sure-hearted 
as ever in making one feel pleasantly at 
home, presides at the hospitable rites. 
Beyond the terrace, with its box 


so come into the long library with its 
wealth of such volumes as well may ove 
not only the envy but the despair of the 
book lover and gatherer. From 
to gallery, and from gallery to ceiling 
rise the cases that hold all that half a 
score of generations have written of 
value about the great dramatist, save 
where six tall windows pour their clear 
light upon the desk of the master in the 


floor 
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centre, or where the huge fire-place, 
br ck-hooded, faces the wide entry door. 
! here are all the collected editions of the 
plays, all the separate editions, the bulky 
dictionaries and concordances, the solid 
tomes that hold the opinions and dicta of 
the critical, hair-splitting Teutons—some 
eight thousand volumes of Shakes- 
peareana in all its phases. A friend, who 
enjoys as free entré as any may have to 
a workshop where the labourer is busy so 
often and so thoroughly, once asked the 
doctor what he thought of those German 
commentators and, at first, only received 
for reply, ‘‘ They are very industrious. ’ 
It was characteristically kindly, but 
surely not fully informing, had there not 
come, as if in afterthought: ‘‘ I’m glad, 
though, that they’ve now got shunted off 
on that Bacon business.’’ It must have 
been worth something to hear this loyal- 
est of Avonians dismiss two such subjects 
in fifteen words and a smile. 

Behind the glass doors of a book case 
in one of the window recesses (such a 
case as book-lover Burton called ‘“‘ high- 
bred and proud in every line, Sir, be- 
speaking that it housed nothing save the 
choicest’’) are almost unblemished 


copies of the four portly folios, two 
morocco bound and two still in their 


original garb of leather jerkins. Dr. 
Furness once owned another of the 1623 
first-issue, but it was burned in his 
former city home. By these stand more 
than a dozen of the even rarer quartos, 
including Hamlets of 1609 and 1611. 
Three of this cherished band, annotated 
in the hand of old Capell, the present 
owner found ’way down in Cornwall, 
and yet another bears on its title-page 
what looks to be the very signature of 
Shakespeare’s self, writ there by that 
clever but unprincipled prince of forgers, 
William Henry Ireland. Then there is a 
‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ bound in 
wood that was once incorporate in 
Herne’s Oak, beneath whose spreading 
boughs the over-confidant Falstaff was 
put to such deserved confusion. There, 
too, is a musty little tome for which Dr. 
Furness searched a round score of years, 
the medical record of Dr. Hall, son-in- 
law of the creator of Perdita and Portia, 
Rosalind and Beatrice. ‘‘ And to think 
of it,’’ says Dr. Furness a little ruefully ; 


‘* the writer tells of every dose he gave 
to all the sick serving maids in War- 
wickshire, and never once mentions his 
good wife’s father, though we have 
every reason to feel sure he attended him 
in his last illness.”’ 

Here and there about the room are 
intimate souvenirs of the poet or of those 
who have dedicated their genius to the 
acting or interpreting of his plays. In 
one corner stands a walking stick once 
on a time carried by Garrick,with a half- 
sovereign set in its silver top. By it is 
a cane formerly owned by Edwin Booth, 
with the names of that fine tragedian and 
Dr. Furness cut deep into the oak, 
which was once a part of a beam in 
Philadelphia’s Walnut Street Theatre, 
now the oldest playhouse still standing 
in America. Across the library is yet 
another relic of that famous home of the 
drama, the skull which Kean and 
Macready, Booth and Barrett, Irving 
and Tree have told countless thousands 
had once been that of ‘* poor Yorick.’’ 


The autographs of the honoured dead are 


to be read on the shining frontal bone, 
and one wonders if the long since fo-- 
gotten Adam whose brain once struggled 
in this narrow prison house was indeed 
‘* a fellow of infinite jest,’’ or only some 
dull plodder undreaming of the glorious 
uses to which it would be his destiny to 
return. Given to its present owner by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the silent ‘* head- 
piece,’’ which could tell so much were 
but the power of speech given it anew, 
stands to-day between a miniature bust 
of Shakespeare, carved from a bit of 
wood excavated on the site of London’s 
ancient Mermaid Tavern and a blackened 
fragment of the mulberry tree which was 
planted by Shakespeare’s own hands 
when, in 1602, he set about improving 
New Place, his Stratford home. When 
the Rev. Francis Gostress, in most un- 
priestly wrath at the sightseers who, 
even in 1759, came so numerously to the 
estate he then owned, had the hundred- 
and-fifty year old growth not only 
levelled to the ground but its very roots 
dug up and thrown on the village com- 
mon, the pieces were eagerly sought. 
This particular remnant came _ into 
Garrick’s hands and was stamped in red 
with his private seal, and Dr. Furness 
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places fit store upon it, in delicious un- 
concern of the omnipresent sceptic who 
would dispute its authenticity. 

Here hangs Shylock’s bond, used 
by Booth in his rendering of the tragic 
tale of the misused Venetian merchant, 
inscribed by him in honour of the man to 
whom it now has come, “ This bond 
doth give thee here no jot of blood.” 
There hangs the death-mask of Kean, 
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and beneath it is a curious copy of the 
bust of Shakespeare, shaped by the too- 
literal Page, bearing on its forehead the 
scar which the sculptor insisted was re- 
ferred to by the lines in Sonnet CXII.: 


**Your love and pity doth the impression 
fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon 
my brow.”’ 


To-day the pictured wound is hid by a 
black demi-mask long worn by Barrett, 
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above which is rakishly perched the 
crown which Forrest used in his ‘‘Lear.”” 

Outranking all these treasures, price- 
lessly unique though many of them may 
be, are the gloves once worn by Shake- 
speare’s self, now resting in the warm 
sunlight of one of the bay windows. It 
seems scarcely credible to the twentieth 
century visitor that those dull buff 


gauntlets could have been creased by 


S GLOVES. 
Furness. 


the hands that wrote ‘‘ Macbeth’’ and 
‘* Julius Casar,’’ or that the gold stitch- 
ing of the embroidery on the deep cuffs 
could have been frayed by the careless 
use of the man whose name stands 
foremost on the glorious role of the 
sixteenth century. Yet their pedigree is 
direct and authentic. When David 
Garrick was preparing for his jubi- 
lee in honour of Shakespeare, at 
Stratford, in May, 1769, the gloves were 
presented to him by John Ward, who 
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said they had been given to him in 1746 
by one William Shakespeare, a glazier 
of Stratford. Ward had gone from 
Warwick to Stratford to assist at a 
benefit performance of ‘* Othello,’’ the 
proceeds of which were used in repair- 
ing the poet’s monument. ‘The glazier 
said the gloves had been one of the 
famous heirlooms, but as he was 
growing old, he desired to see them 
safely disposed. On the death of 
Garrick, the gloves passed to his widow 
who, when she died in 1822, bequeathed 
them to Mrs. Siddons. From that 
immortal actress they descended to her 
daughter, Mrs. George Combe, by whom 
they were in turn given to Mrs. Kemble. 
From ‘this ever dear and gracious 
lady ’’ (to use the words of Dr. Furness) 
they came to him in January, 1874, with 
the message, ‘‘ I offer you here a proper 
token of the great pleasure it has given 
me to see your name upon the American 
‘Variorum’ edition.’’ ~So have the 
gloves gathered rich and _ hallowing 
memories as they have come down 
through reverent generations, though 
again (and of course) are there doubting 
Thomases to prate and query. But the 
owner’s faith remains unshaken, merely 
pointing out, when he makes any com- 
ment at all upon the matter, that the 
tradition in favour of their authenticity 
is strong. Garrick clearly was convinced 
of the truth of the story, and he was not 
one to be hoodwinked by any cock-and- 
bull make-believe. 

Every device of modern ingenuity has 
been called into play to guard Dr. 
Furness’ library at all point against fire. 
It forms a wing by itself, divided from 
the main body of the house by iron doors 
concealed in the wall’s thickness but 
ready at any time to be drawn forward 
on their wheels and runways. All four 
walls are brick and iron, two feet of 
abestos lies between roof and ceiling, 
and the flooring is laid upon cement. 
Which is not to be wondered at, for, 
with the single exception of the 
Memorial Library in the poet’s native 
town, here rests the richest collection in 
the world of books and relics pertaining 
to Shakespearean study and acting. Nor 
are the precious contents of that room, 
so lovingly cherished by the genial pro- 
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prietor, linked only with the life and 
name of the great dramatist. The 
shelves are rich in all the literature of the 
brilliant Elizabethan period, first editions 
and seldom seen tracts and chap-books. 
Here, too, are autographed copies not 
only of scores upon scores of to-day’s 
volumes, but of many more from an 
interesting yesterday. The library of 
William Henry Furness, for instance, 
has sent here the original draft of ‘‘ A 
Disertation upon Roast Pig,’’ signed 
‘* Elia,”’ and showing the few, neatly 


written corrections of the gentle author, 


The tall, commercial-sized pages 
on which the little clerk of the India 
House wrote have been inset and bound 
in rich red morocco, gold-tooled over 
nearly the entire face. In the case with 
it rests a lecture on Shakespeare written 
in the large, round hand of Charles Cow- 
den Clark, which gains additional value 
from the fact that it was sent Leigh Hunt 
to read, at his request, and come back 
with penciled annotations set down in al) 
the characteristic carelessness of that 
whimsical essayist-idler. Here lie Fanny 
Kemble’s own copies of Hanmer’s hand- 
some edition of Shakespeare, on the 
green-covered reading table at which 
that talented: and vivacious lady was 
wont to sit. Above it hangs an unusual 
daguerreotype of Carlyle, and_ that 
famous and pathetic little drawing of 
Keats, inscribed in Hunt’s hand: ‘‘The 
best likeness I have ever seen of him.”’ 


If one fancies Dr. Furness as almost 
caressing this tome or the other as he 
turns its yellowing aromatic pages, it 
by no means follows that the good book- 
lover is a bibliophile in the common 
acceptance of the word. It is contents 
or association he prizes, not fine bindings 
merely as such, and he has been known 
to refer to wide margins as waste paper. 
When he hears that Brown or Robinson 
has paid some great sum for a book 
rare only through outward beauties, he 
has something like this to say: ‘‘ You 
make me think of the old darky in 
Kentucky who was asked by his master 
what he thought of a new horse which 
had just been added to the stud at a 
cost of $20,000. He scratched his 
head and grinned, and allowed it was a 
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mighty fine horse. ‘ But, Boss,’ he said, 
‘hit mek me tink of whut somebody said 
once. Ah caint recomember ’zackly, but 
hit begin with fool an’ ended with 
pah’ted.’ ’’ 


In acorner of the case which enshrines 
the Shakespeare gloves lies a card, its 
edges just a trifle worn and the ink upon 
it already fading with the years, which 
bears the legend: ‘‘ Last Readings from 
Shakespeare. Admit Mr. Furness and 
friend, Fanny Kemble. Full course.’’ 
And between those few lines is written 
the story of how it happened that Horace 
Howard Furness was won to the love of 
Shakespeare and of how it is that he has 
given his life and faculties and sym- 
pathies to the editing of the poet’s 
works. ‘‘I was a boy in my teens,” he 
says, ‘‘ when I first heard Mrs. Kemble 
read, but from that moment I. belonged 
to Shakespeare ; she could have won any- 
one to the love and study of his perfect 
verse. It is not possible now to separate 
the beauty of the text from the beauty 
of the reader, but neither is it necessary 
to try. The result was there and that 
was enough—that sweet, dark-browed 
woman, with her expressive eyes and 
telling voice, putting life and her own 
gracious personality into the words that 
had been written two hundred years 
before! I never missed a chance to hear 
her. nor one when I might re-read for 
myself what I had heard from her plat- 
form. Later I joined a Shakespeare 
society, formed here under her inspira- 


tion, and we commenced work in 
earnest. Soon we found we were 
thrashing old wheat, however, the 


editors we read repeated not only each 
other, but themselves. Even the 
‘Variorum’ of 1821 helped us little, 
as we found it did not embody the find- 
ings of all the commentators who had 
written before that date. In short, we 
realised we had no adequate text, and 
in my enthusiasm and temerity I decided 
to prepare one myself. 


‘* T was never so frightened in my life 
as I was when I had got actually to 
work, and I shall never forget how we 
all worried over the details—whether the 
page should be of folio or quarto size, 
whether the notes should be at the bot- 
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tom of the pages or collected at the back 
and I dare say we had twenty proof 
sheets, of one kind and another pulled 
for the first few pages before we could 
make up our minds. The main point is, 
we got started. That was a good many 
years ago; I was thirty-five or thirty- 
six—and I have been at work ever since. 
1 soon found I had not only to gather up 
the results of the study of the years 
between 1821 and that day of my first 
labours; I had to go back to the very 
beginnings, so much that was valuable 
had been neglected. And let me add that 
I have consistently tried to eliminate my 
own personality and become a mere pair 
of scissors. I am only an editor, after 
all, and to the public it is not necessary 
‘that Horace Furness should be more 
than a name.’’ 


It is to be thankfully said that in this 
characteristically modest attempt Dr. 
Furness has been wholly unsuccessful. 
The sixteen volumes he has issued, since 
he undertook his labour of love in ’71 
with ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ on through 
the latest finished ‘‘Love’s Labour Lost’’ 
(which, by the by, he considers the most 
difficult of all to handle properly), may 
gain their authority from the wide 
scholarship and tireless patience and that 
power which approaches intuition which 
are attributes of the editor, but also do 
they possess, especially in the singing 
Shakespearean syllables of the introduc- 
tory essays, the light touch and broad 
sympathy and happy wit which are the 
attributes of the man. The writer. is 
master of far more than just a fascinat- 
ing style; he has a fine quality of what 
may be called luminous suggestion which 
distinguishes him among all the com- 
mentators upon the great poet ; he is the 
most human of all, and the least 
academic. Here is nothing of Dr. 
Dryasdust, but rather full warrant for 
John Russell Hayes’s graceful tribute: 


Three centuries did 
peare wait 


Master Shakes- 


For an interpreter, whose gift 
should be 
Upon his verse to meditate 
With wit and sense and sweet 
humanity. 


Pursuing merrily through every Play, 


c 
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With genial satire and with kindly 
jest, 
Those grave Malvolios of an elder 
day: 
Johnson, Malone, and Capell, and 
the rest; 


Most fitly was this man chosen as the 
first recipient of the medal to be pre- 
sented yearly by New York’s ‘‘ New 
Theatre’? to those who have markedly 
contributed to the country’s dramatic 
art. 


As was quite to have been expected, 
Dr. Furness, despite the claim which 
“sunset years’’ might put forth with 
some, is blessed with a glorious memory. 
Student-like he verifies each one of the 
all but numberless quotations which he 
uses, as he builds so strong and high 
volume after volume of the series for all 
time to be associated with his name, but 
it is seldom he is at a loss as to where to 
turn for this or that extract most suited 
to the instant’s need. Yet he says his 
memory is failing—save the mark! As he 
is his own only witness to this, it is best 
to give the testimony verbatim; ‘‘ The 


chiefest and most noteworthy pleasure 


which Old Age unfolds before my feeble 


eyes is the loss of memory—a truly 
delightful source of daily enjoyment. 
Once become convinced that your loss of 
memory is completed—the process is not 
long—and a soothing sense of mental 
incapacity, of semi-idiocy, steals over 
you—a quiescent submission such as 
Livingstone felt when under the clutch of 
a lion. In youth you can remember where 
you ‘put’ things. In old age this 
faculty is obliterated and instead of 
wasting hours ina feverish and fruitless 
search you simply say ‘ It’s lost’ and 
gaze around on all with a complacent, 
happy smile. And this insane serenity 
is, moreover, fostered by the world. No 
one ever scolds an old man for his for- 
getfulness. Nay, the warm blood of 
compassion mounts to the cheeks of your 
best friends as they murmur under their 
breath, ‘ Confounded idiotic old beggar, 
what else could you expect?’ ”’ 


The doctor has no idea of ceasing, or 
even curtailing, his lettered labours,how- 
ever, and in welcome spite of this half- 
playful praise ‘‘De Senectutis.’’ ‘‘ How 
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could I stop work,’’ he puts it, ‘‘ when 
I haven’t yet accomplished a half of what 
I set out to do?’’ and many a night finds 
him yet at his books and writing as two 
o’clock strikes. The clergyman father 
wore harness till the end, and that was 
past ninety, and one will not anticipate 
less of the editor son. Moreover, W. H. 
H. Furness 3rd, who, not many years 
ago, made a name for himself among 
explorers and geographers by adventur- 
ing into the depths of the ‘‘Headhunter’”’ 
regions of Borneo, is now associated in 
the ‘‘ Variorum’’ work, especially in 
the present preparing of several of the 
historical plays. 


That ‘“‘human”’ trait of Dr. Furness’s 
writings is pleasantly evident not only 
in the man’s everyday talk but, as well, 
in his public readings from Shakespeare 
and his rare platform or after-dinner 
addresses. Those readings are literary 
feasts in Philadelphia, looked forward to 
and long remembered. The interpreter 
of the dramatist has that gift desired by 
all actors of ‘‘ getting over the foot- 
lights ’’; his audience is with him fron 
the first sentence. His speeches, he 
says, are the result of immense industry, 
and he tells how he worked one address 
over some thirty times before he con- 
sidered it fit to give utterance to. That 
these much polished productions should 
give the impression of perfect spon- 
taneity as well as of cultured charm is 
an added tribute to their parent’s skill. 


The gardens at Lindenshade are 
delightful. Their owner brings to them 
his own ready intelligence and delicate 
sympathy, knowing every plant and 
shrub by nature as well as name, though, 
like Horace Walpole, his flowers are too 
personally dear to him for him ‘‘ to call 
them hard Latiny names ’’—they are just 
rue and rosemary, lavender and sweet 
marjoram, marigolds and daffodils and 
‘* violets faint and fair.”’ One stretch of 
the beds was laid out with elaborate care, 
Japanese fashion, by a man of letters 
who had come all the way from Tokio to 
Wallingford to learn of England’s 
Shakespeare from America’s master- 
critic, and not far away, in a shadowed 
‘ Pine-swept,”’ lies buried ‘‘Agrippina,”’ 
once the feline pet of Mistress Agnes 
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Repplier and inspiration for her ‘‘ The 
lireside Sphinx,’’ which, Dr. Furness 
declares, has conferred upon the dead 
and gone cat an immortality full com- 
parable with that of Lesbia’s sparrow. 
hen, like as not, he will go on to predict 
how, centuries from now, when a new 
race is laboriously deciphering the worn 
tablets of our day, they will come upon 
this tombstone with its ‘‘Agrippina, two 
years old, and her son Nero,’’ and will 
cry out; ‘‘ What a people were here, 
whose women at two bore children.’”’ 

The septuagenarian scholar admits of 
three hobbies. His gardening is one, a 
reform of the mathematical division of 
days and weeks, months and years is 
another, and the third is—his clothes. It 
is not that he seeks the latest cut, quite 
the reverse; he wants and will have the 
exact cut he has worn for a half century. 
Wherefore he never changes tailor or 
haberdasher; his clothes are made by 
firms that have come down from father 
to son, and on the same date of each 
recurring year the orders go in for so 
many shirts of just such and such a 
pattern, while suits are similarly ordered 
semi-annually. One may add that the 
doctor wears a long black coat, a low- 
cut vest, a soft plaited shirt, a high black 
cravat broad French kid slippers, with 
square Louis XIV. silver buckles, and 
around his neck a heavy gold chain with 
his watch at the end. 

If in garb, as in courtliness, Dr. 
Furness suggests much of the quieter 
times of old ‘* John Leisure,’’ he accepts 
the corollary of ripe age with a laugh 
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which rings even of a certain enthusiasm 
for the joys that thus are his. In that 
same post-prandial talk wherein he 
dilated on the blessings of forgetfulness, 
he said: *‘ You know Edward Fitzgerald 
had a bit ef a sloop which he christened, 
for reasons I must leave you to guess, 
‘The Emetic.’ Well, on a_ similar 
principle, but without the wit, every old, 
old man might not inaptly call his home 
‘The Shelf.” Happy is the day when 
we become aware that our friends have 
laid us on the shelf! Take the word of 
one who knows whereof he speaks, when 
I assure you that it is a most snug and 
comfortable spot. I peer over the peace- 
ful edge of my tall shelf, and, gazing 
down on the hurly-burly below, pipe 
forth my counsel or my feeble criticism, 
and these being entirely unheeded, I 
retire to the unruffled serenity of my 
placid position.”’ 

One is far from granting all of those 
final phrases, but the restful ‘‘ unruffled 
serenity’’ and the peaceful, ‘* placid ’’ he 
will endorse from his heart. We are 
thankful such facts are and we pray they 
may long continue. The saying of good 
Sir Thomas Browne, to the intent that no 
man can fully develop his capacities who 
does not now and then chequer the light 
spots of life with the shades of solitude, 
takes on new significance as Lindenshade 
is left behind. The wayfarer may recall, 
too, the poet’s line, so closely applicable 
to the fame which long years of loving 
labour have brought to its kindly pro- 
prietor: ‘‘ A pleasaunce whose eternal 
summer ne’er shall fade.”’ 


A Spring Evening. 


By RicHarp Goprrey CHANDLER. 


Across unguessed infinities, 
Like dancing light in mocking eves, 
A trembling lustre shines afar— 


The cold beams of a lonely star. 


The moon's white splendour spreads 
below 

O’er the wide earth its silver snow. 

No wandering wind—no faintest breeze 

Disturbs the looming spectral trees. 


While in a rich gloom, vaguely deep— 


Mysterious—their shadows sleep. 
Now in a dainty blend of light 
Slow-fading Day becomes the Night. 





By VINCENT EMS. 


HE Napoleons of crime were not 
found in the old Seven Dials, 
nor does every foreign anarchist 

frequent the purlieus of Houndsditch. 
The former neighbourhood may doubt- 
less ance have sheltered those gentlemen 
of the profession who snatch your watch, 
with or without ‘* bashing ”’ you first— 
a crude performance, although it has 
this advantage that your chain, or part 
of it, may accompany the watch—but 
the expert picker of pockets, he who 
deftly removes your half-hunter, and 
leaves the chain as a pendant, is, as 
likely. as not, a season ticket holder 
between London and Southend-on-Sea. 
The real ‘* top dogs,’’ however—among 
whom please number Mr. Jake Seton— 
live cheek-by-jowl with highly respected 
City men in the suburban circle. Who 
is to know, or who cares, what exactly 
is the profession or pedigree of those 
who occupy the detached residences of 
Neasden or Golder’s Green? Unsatis- 
fied curiosity makes every to-morrow 
shine with expectation, and what more 
can one want? 

When Mr. Jake Seton brought to 
such a successful termination his coup 
in Bond Street*, he wasted a consider- 
able part of the spoils in riotous living. 


*See the last number of this Magazine. 
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But he was not unmin@ful, nor had he 
ever been, of possible lean days to come, 
and he therefore invested some four 
thousand pounds in foreign bonds, and 
made careful arrangements that, if he 
were forcibly withdrawn from society 
for some years, the bonds, with accumu- 
lated interest, would give him greeting 
on his return. From a criminal’s point 
of view this would be infinitely better 
than the welcome of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ! 

Jake had been in London for a month, 
the Continent having ceased to attract. 
The Marseilles police had watched him 
closely, searched his rooms and bag- 
gage, but had drawn blank. At 
Homburg he was suspect, and one 
hotel manager had presented his bill 
with a regretful explanation that the 
rooms occupied by M’sieu were wanted 
for a Serene Highness. Hence it was 
that our friend returned to hospitable 
London. 

Again he sauntered down Bond Street, 
immaculate, with the bearing of an 
Honourable at least. Two ladies bowed 
to him, and but for the fact that their 
motors bore them on, Jake would have 
tempted fortune by accepting all that 
the greeting might bring. 

He stopped at Hollands’, admired a 
new rifle, and was just about to call a 
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taxi, when a little man came close to 
his side and, without moving the lips, 
said softly, ‘‘ Duke’’! 

Jake Seton in all circumstances kept 
imperturbably cool. He now stiffened 
slightly, and turned his left eye in swivel 
fashion to the little man at his side. The 
tenseness went out of his limbs, and with 
a hiss, typical of annoyance and warn- 
ing, he flashed out, ‘‘ Potty! What 
the ." 

Jake was a gentleman by birth, 
education, but not by profession, and 
his quiet, refined voice—a tremendous 
asset—-had changed now to a virulent 
harshness. 


** Potty,’’ over in the States, had 
hopelessly mismanaged his appointed 
task in a big job, and by the merest 
shave Jake had escaped arrest, and the 
delights of Sing-Sing Penitentiary. 

Thus his remembrances of ‘Potty,’ 
otherwise Montague Rith, were bitter. 

** Sorry, Duke, but it’s all right. I 
saw you three days ago. Can we have 
a talk?”’ 

**No! 


Get off!’ 


Potty’s eyes darkened with suppressed 
rage. 
‘All right. 


But Jimmy’s over here, 
and ——”’ 

“Jimmy! 
pose ?”’ 

** No; honour bright.” 

Jake Seton gave a quick look up and 
down Bond Street. ‘‘ Go to a tea shop, 
the first you come to. I shall be behind 
you.”’ 

There followed a long conversation. 
Jake treated his companion with absolute 
contempt, but as the little man 
expounded his ideas, he was pleased to 
manifest a certain interest. 

‘**Look here, Potty, if this comes off, 
you shall have a bit, of course, but I 
don’t move a finger if you’re going to 
help. ‘You acted the infernal goat once, 
and that’s enough for me!’’ 

Potty looked sad. ‘‘Well, I thought 
of it. It’s my idea.”’ 

““And you shall get your bit for 
thinking. You keep on thinking, Potty, 
that’s your vocation. Don’t try and do 
anything, that’s all.’’ 

‘* Well, someone will have to take 


Drinking again, I 


sup- 
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them back, and I’ve got to keep an eye 
on Langford.”’ 

‘*You take them back! No, you 
don’t. Why can’t you grow, man? 
Your beastly little carcase would give 
the game away anywhere.”’ 

Potty collapsed. To be five foot 
nothing, and to have a face like a 
mottled orange, is not an advantage in 
running the gauntlet of keen eyes watch- 
ing the gangway at Dover. 

** Let’s see what Jimmy says. It’s his 
game, and mine. And if you won’t come 
in, Duke, someone else will.’’ 

Jake Seton sneered. ‘*Who?”’ 
asked. 

Potty was silent. There was no one. 

‘“* All right. Tell Jimmy to be at St. 
Pancras to-night at six, sober. Now get 
off !”’ 

Potty went, with murder in his heart. 

Left alone, Seton ordered more tea, 
and sat thinking long and deeply. 
Rejection of the scheme was imminent 
once, but slowly the corrugated lines of 
thought on his face smoothed out, and a 
benevolent smile slowly spread itself. It 
passed into a grin. Jake Seton, the 
American crook, sometime known as 
‘** Duke,’’ had planned to the furthest 
detail another coup. 

He left the tea shop, and wired as 
follows :— 

‘*Mrs. Brown, The _ Beeches, 
Brondesbury.—Bringing two friends 
dinner. Prepare. Standforth.”’ 
Standforth, it may be noted, was the 

Brondesbury name of our friend Jake, 
and ‘‘ The Beeches’’ was a desirable 
detached residence situate in its own 
grounds of half-an-acre, with easy access 
to the City, etc., etc. So ran the 
advertisement. 

The American crook had taken this 
house, furnished it, installed an immacu- 
late housékeeper, and in connection with 
his residence there had several pretty 
little schemes in the making. 

This plan of Montague _ Rith’s, 
however, had become _ exceedingly 
attractive, and on to-night’s interview 
with Jimmy depended much. Jimmy 
was a born inventor. With encourage- 
ment, and a little monetary return, he 
would have become a respectable mem- 
ber of society, married, had children, 


he 


, 
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made his pile, been honoured, and died 
in his_ bed. But—well, he drank 
abominably, was as weak in will as 
drunkards usually are, and died in 
Dartmoor. 

Jimmy had been badly exploited in 
the States, where commercialism is 
worked without a code, and having 
invented an unpickable lock, which 
made a fortune for others and nothing 
for himself, in an evil moment, urged on 
by indignation and a very real sense 
of injury, he invented an opener for the 
said lock which brought him in many 
thousand dollars. Jake Seton and the 
like were those who bought the 
(unpatented) opener. From that time tne 
extraordinary ability of Jimmy was at 
the service of those who work at night. 

It was in connection with another 
device that Potty had ventured to tackle 
Jake Seton. This latter Napoleon of high 
crime was known to have accumulated 
reserves, and this particular scheme 
demanded not only brains, but much 
capital. Jake Seton would have to 
realise his bonds and other property, 
and he did not intend to end with less 
than cent. per cent. profit. 

At St. Pancras the inventor was 
punctual to the minute, and the greeting 
between him and the American crook 
was cordial. Each respected the powers 
of the other. 

‘* ’ve got a house at Brondesbury,”’ 
said Jake. ‘‘ Take the Tube and get out 
at Bishopsgate Street. Cross to the 
North London, and take a ticket to 
Brondesbury. Here’s the address. Quite 
close.” 

‘**Right,’’ said Jimmy, and went at 
once. He was quite sober, but looked 
bad. 

‘“ And you,”’ 
Potty, who stood meekly by, ‘‘take a 
bus, get out at the Palmerston, and 
walk.”’ 


‘* But——”’ objected the little man. 

Seton turned on him with a growl. 
‘* Get off, or clear off!’ 

By the three routes the men converged 
on Brondesbury, and in due course found 
themselves sitting in Mr. Standforth’s 
dining room, waited upon by a neat 
maid. 


said Jake, turning to 
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‘““You do yourself well,’’ ventured 
Potty. 

‘* Mind your own business,’’ was the 
curt reply. ‘‘If luck hadn’t stepped in 
and rectified your infernal muddle, I 
might have been doing five years some- 
where else, and not well.’’ 

Whereupon Potty, with black rage, 
subsided. 

‘*Now,’’ said Seton, when the shutters 
were barred, the doors locked, and every 
precaution taken, ‘‘Let’s have a look at 
it, Jimmy.’’ 

The inventor, from various pockets, 
took pieces of a little machine, fitted 
them together, turned the end of the 
table cover back, fixed a sort of tiny 
vice, and completed his preparations by 
connecting a length of wire with the 
electric light current. 

The American crook came nearer, and 
watched. In the tea shop he had heard 
what Jimmy proposed to do, but this 
was the real thing and it fascinated him. 

The vice was screwed a little lower, 
the current tested, and then the inventor 
asked for a sovereign. 

Jake supplied it. 

Placed first between jackets of felt, it 
was then firmly held in the vice. Jimmy 
—by the way, he rejoiced, or sorrowed, 
in the uncommon surname of Smolsch— 
with exceeding care, placed something 
which looked like a tiny gimlet in the 
nose of the machine, and fixed it. A 
lever raised this gimlet until it touched 
the milled edge of the coin. The inventor 
pressed a button, and it was only by the 
softest of purrs that you realised that 
the needle-like gimlet was revolving, 
and piercing the edge of the sovereign. 
Jimmy placed a magnifying glass to his 
eye, such as watchmakers use, and bent 
over the machine. The purring went on 
for a couple of minutes, and he then 
quickly cut off the current. In the coin, 
barely visible, was a hole about a six- 
teenth of an inch thick, and less wide. 

A change was now made. In place of 
the gimlet Jimmy Smolsch, with the 
delicate yet sure touch of the man who 
knows what he is doing and loves the 
doing of it, inserted his patent drill. 
The end of this was placed in the hole 
already made. Jake waited breathlessly, 
for this was the supreme moment. 
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HE SAUNTERED DOWN BOND STREET, IMMACULATE. 
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‘‘Got a sheet of writing paper?’’ 
asked the man, with his hand on the 
button. 

Mr. Jake Seton swore, but fetched a 
piece. 

Jimmy placed this on the table exactly 
under the coin. Then the machine 
purred again. He pointed, without 
comment, to the paper. A thin, yellow 
stream of metal was falling. 

Both men started, and Potty heaved 
an astonished sigh—directed towards 
the paper! Instantly the tiny heap of 
gold was dispersed. Finer particles 
could not have been made. 

“*You fool;’’ hissed Jake; ‘‘ you all 
over !”’ 

Jimmy took no heed ; he was watching, 
with eye glued on the drill. 

Click! He straightened his back, 
unfixed the sovereign, and handed it to 
Mr. Seton. 

‘‘Jimmy,’’ said he, ‘‘ you’re a fair 
devil.”’ 

This was a compliment, most sincerely 
meant, and Jimmy flushed’ with 
pleasure. 

‘* And what,’’ he continued, ‘‘is the 
worth of that?’’ pointing to the little 
heap of gold dust on the paper. 

‘* Thirteen or fourteen shillings. But 
it’s safer to leave more in the quid. Say 
eleven.’’ 

Jake did a lightning calculation. Five 
thousand sovereigns, plus five thousand 
eleven shillings, plus . . . Excellent! 

The inventor was about to take his 
beautiful little machine to pieces, but for 
Jake’s edification he started it again, this 
time without a coin. The little steel bit 
whirred, and from out of its sides, so it 
seemed, came a tiny fan-like wheel, with 
minute  treble-hardened _ teeth. It 
seemed motionless, so fast did it 
revolve. By a touch Jimmy Smolsch 
could reduce the gear and change the 
circumference to a mere fraction, so that 
it could eat into the coin, and then 
empty the heart of gold. The shell 
would remain, uninjured, undefaced, 
save for that tiny hole in the milling. 

** By gosh, Jimmy, you’re a marvel. 
Make it all yourself ?’’ 

Jimmy looked at him reproachfully. 
He was hurt. 
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‘* You did, of course! 
ought to have known.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s all mine, Duke,’’ and the 
inventor fingered the drill with his long 
nervous fingers, lovingly. 

‘** How do you fill in the aching void, 
Jimmy? And this hole, what about 
that?” 

‘* You can’t tell any difference. I 
defy you. I’ve got an alloy—ah!’’— 
Jimmy’s eyes sparkled—‘* what would 
old Harnham give for that!’’ 

‘Good! Can you mend this now?”’ 
indicating the sovereign. 

‘*No; I should want oxygen and my 
crucible and tools. But you can take it 
from me that if 1 mixed up a—er— 
mended coin with some good ones you 
couldn’t pick it out.’’ 

‘Tl take your word. 
have the cash in a week. 
here. There are several rooms I can fit 
up. No deceit, Jimmy. You'll be an 
inventor working on an epoch-making 
machine, and I’m financing you. That” 
—with a grin—‘‘will be the truth.”’ 

‘* And where do I come in?’’ hazarded 
Potty. 

** You come in for a couple of fifties,’’ 
said Seton. ‘‘No more, no less. And 
you’ll keep away from here, please. 
Understand ?”’ 

Potty looked unutterable things, but 
muttered a ‘‘ Yes.” 

Jake Seton gave him then and there 
his two fifties, and saw him off the 
premises. Jimmy was to stay the night. 
There were details to arrange, and the 
story of Langford to hear at first hand. 

Langford was cashier at a branch of 
the Central and Provinces Bank. Jimmy, 
for purposes of his own, had opened an 
account there. His. ignorance of 
English ways and weird coinage system 
had tempted the cashier, who was in 
difficulties. | Jimmy’s Pass Book and 
cancelled cheques bore traces of clever 
manipulation, and Mr. Samuel Langford 
had thrown himself on the mercy of the 
inventor, who for various reasons held 
his hand. Potty had been told of this, 
and as Jimmy’s machine had just been 
perfected, the former’s rascally brain 
had instantly seen the part the cashier 
could be forced to take. Langford was 


I’m sorry! | 


I'll let you 
You’ll come 
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to receive faked sovereigns and pay out 
good ones, and it was part of Potty’s 
plan that the cashier should also supply 
the gold for Jimmy to manipulate. This 
he had resolutely declined to do. It 
might mean discovery at any hour. At 
this branch the gold reserve was very 
large, and it was just possible by clever 
manipulation to prevent the faked coins 
from getting into circulation for some 
time, and then to mix them well. 
Jimmy was quite correct when he said 
they rang true, weighed right, and were 
practically undetectable. But—well, 
there is always a ‘* but ’’ in these affairs. 

The cashier’s refusal to supply the 
coins made a hunt for someone with cash 
necessary. This is where Jake Seton 
came in. 

The latter sold his bonds, and realised 
other property, and as the result placed 
at Jimmy’s disposal the not insignificant 
sum of £6,200. 

The inventor was now installed at 
‘‘The Beeches,’’ for one reason that 
Jake might keep an eye upon him and 
the gold, and also because it was an 
eminently respectable house in an 
eminently respectable neighbourhood. 

No explanation was vouchsafed to the 
housekeeper, Jake Seton having long 
ago learned that to volunteer explana- 
tions is to invite suspicion. The work- 
shop was swept, dusted and cleaned, and 
no mystery was made. Some lathes, 
odd turnings, and castings were intro- 
duced, that was all. Jimmy required but 
little room for his work. The gold and 
the gold dust were skilfully secreted. 

The work went on well. Jimmy could 
empty thirty sovereigns in an hour, ‘ut 
the ‘‘ mending ’’ took longer. A month 
sufficed for the whole lot, however, and 
Jimmy for those four weeks knew not 
the taste of whisky. 

Now he grumbled, but Jake was firm. 

** You shall have the time of your life 
presently, Jimmy, but you don’t look 
upon the wine when it is red, nor the 
whisky when it is yellow, for another 
month.”’ 

Jimmy wept, but apparently accepted 
the inevitable. 

The gold was paid in, 


and, at 
intervals, withdrawn, good. 


The gold 
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dust was melted, and sold, no questions 
asked, for £3,000. 

So far everything had gone well, but 
at this time Jimmy’s output fell, in 
quantity and quality. He was drinking ! 

At supper there was a violent quarrel. 
Jake Seton demanded to know where he 
had obtained whisky, but the inventor, 
half drunk then, was whisky wise. He 
would not say. One fact was clear; he 
had not left the house or grounds. ‘1 hai 
had been part of the contract. 

Jake cursed him, put on his hat, and 
went out. He strode down the road, 
lighted a cigar, and waited for Mr. 
Montague Rith to get well settled with 
Jimmy. He had seen Potty crouching 
in the laurels as he left *‘ The Beeches ”’ 
a passing brougham having thrown a 
shaft of light on a white hand with a 
silver ring on the third finger. 

That was it, was it! That little beast 
had been sneaking into his_ house, 
debauching Jimmy, spoiling the whole 
game, and doubtless plotting some 
devilry or other. 

Mr. Jake Seton suddenly remembered 
that there were some boxes marked 
‘*Eley’s Special No. 6 Cartridges’ 
under the floor in Jimmy’s work room, 
and that in those: boxes were some five 
thousand eight hundred very excellent 
sovereigns, waiting for manipulation. 
These were the second batch. 

He slipped round a side road, found 
the garden gate of the house, entered, 
and went to the kitchen, where the 
immaculate housekeeper and neat maid 
sat sewing. 

They rose respectfully. 
‘*Don’t you ever go 
Brown?” he asked genially. 

** Very rarely, sir.’’ 

‘“Well, take Jane and go to the 
theatre. Here's a couple of tickets for 
the Coliseum. Hurry up, and you'll just 
be there in time.”’ 

‘““ Thank you, sir, I’m sure it’s very 
kind of you.” 

** Thank you, sir,’’ said the neat Jane, 
and dropped a curtsey. 

Jake fumed for the few minutes until 
they were off, and then he crept upstairs, 
and, with the practice born of past 
experience, reached the store cupboard, 
a small room really, which, as the 





out, Mrs. 
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lawyers say, abutted on Jimmy's den. 
A peephole which he had made for the 
purpose of keeping an eye, very literally, 
upon Jimmy, revealed Potty and the in- 
ventor in close confab. 

Mr. Jake Seton looked ugly at the 
sight. A flask, too, which Potty handed 
frequently to his companion, was on the 
table. 

The crook removed his eye, and 
applied his ear. A vicious exclamation 
of rage almost betrayed him. 

**. . . he won’t pay you, and you've 
done all the work. What did he give 
me—a hundred! . He’s making 
thousands. Yes, have another drop. 
Why can’t you have a drink? Called 
you a drunken beast, did he? He’s ‘called 
me worse than that. I hate him 

. dam’d swell, using us. He'll 
get out with all the stuff . he'll 
never pay you. < 

‘*He_ shall,’’ asseverated Jimmy, 
thickly, and with drunken courage. 

“*Listen . . . two pals . take the 
lot . . . six thousand! Pretend to be 
police, see! Raid the place. Collar the 
stuff, half each, Jimmy. He’ll never 
know. . i 

Jake Seton listened to this pretty plot 
as it came in detached sentences, and if 
he had had a revolver handy it is prob- 
able that Potty would have crumpled up. 
He gritted his teeth with rage. Jimmy 
he did not blame. Drink was at the 
bottom of it in his case, but as for Potty 

. he should pay for this. 

A sham raid; two or three of Potty’s 
pals dressed up in blue uniform; Jimmy 
and himself ‘‘ arrested ’’ and placed in 
one cab; the coin in the other; a bang 
on the head and an awakening on 
Edgware Common or Hampstead Heath. 

Very pretty! Jake Seton smiled. 

Potty was still talking. 

‘*. . . Thursday will be the best night 

. you understand? Thursday. I'll 
fix up everything. . Leave it to me. 
I’ll see you for certain on Wednesday. 
We'll divide the stuff, of course. Get 
Duke down here.”’ 

““Al’right,’’ ‘said Jimmy, a trifle 
dazzled, and certainly much bewildered. 

“And, Jimmy,I’ve had my bit of luck ! 
Pinched these off an old cove coming up 
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from Epsom,’ and Potty exhibited a 
very thick wad of notes 

‘Good on yer,”’ s said Jimmy, and iell 
asleep. 

Jake watched. Potty glanced round, 
saw the little heap of coins on which 
Jimmy had been working, and dropped 
them into his pocket. Then he prepared 
to go. 

Seton slipped from his post, raced 
through the grounds, and, as he hoped, 
was in time to walk heavily into Mr. 
Montague Rith as he emerged like a 
black shadow from the side gate. 

Jake seized him, shook him like a rat, 
spilled thereby some of the sovereigns 
from his pocket, and then pretended to 
be highly surprised to find that it was 
Potty ! 

‘* Sorry, Potty, but I thought it was a 
burglar, at least. And ’’—ominously— 
‘‘ what are you doing here ?’’ 

“Came to see Jimmy, 
make anyone hear. 
private news for him.’ 

‘ Write it, Potty, 


” 


but couldn’t 
I've got a bit of 
write it. Now get 
off. 


*Here’s my money on the ground. 


” 


Can’t I—— 
‘No, you can't. The milkman can 
pick up the coppers in the morning.” 

* But-—”’ 

Potty never finished his protest, for 
he was in no gentle fashion propelled 
into the road. 

Late at night Jake Seton searched for 
the coins and replaced them. He was 
not aware that one had lodged in the 
close fork of a laurel tree. This—but 
that story shall tell itself. 

Jake Seton was very busy for the next 
two days. Jimmy was not busy. He 
wanted a new drill, so he said, and he 
must have this and the other to make it. 
He did not appear to be short of whisky, 
and he was waxing slightly impudent. 

At half past seven on the Wednesday 
evening Seton said he was going out, 
and his parting words to Jimmy were, 
‘*Get drunk, Jimmy, and get to bed 
before I come back.”’ 

Jimmy did not meet Seton’s eye, nor 
did he reply. 

Potty slipped in, via a window, about 
half past eight, and confided the full 
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details of the next evening’s scheme to 
Jimmy. ‘‘ Get Duke down here about 
this time, and Pa 

A’ tremendous lurch at the door tore 
the lock away, and the police rushed into 
the room. Two seized Potty, who was 
green with terror, and the other, an 
Inspector, with a glance at Jimmy, who 
was trembling, and on the edge of 
collapse, said *‘I have a warrant for 
you all. Best come quietly. Where's 
the other man?”’ 

‘* Out, curse him,”’ 
dry, choked 
Inspector 





said Potty, in a 
voice. ** Look here, 
%> 





‘I have to warn you that anything 
you say will be used in evidence against 
you. And it’s no good bribing me, if 
that’s your game.” 

Potty groaned. 

‘*T must search you,’’ added the 
Inspector, ‘‘ just to see you haven’t any- 
thing on you that you shouldn’t.’’ 

Potty protested; said he had no 
power; but the Inspector ran through 
his pockets. 

The wad of notes came to light. 

** Very nearly a couple of thousand,”’ 
said the officer, as he put them in his 
pocket, ‘‘and all wrong ’uns. There will 
be another charge over these.’’ 

** They’re not!’ snarled Potty. ‘I 
won ’em at Newmarket.”’ 

** We shall see,”’ 
he obtained. 

The room was then searched and the 
boxes brought to light, Jimmy the mean- 
while gazing on stupefied. 

‘* That’s all we want now, | think. 
Get them out of it,’’ was the order, and 
the two men, handcuffed, were placed in 
a four-wheeler waiting outside. 

** Doors are going to be locked,’’ said 
one of the policemen, “‘ it’s a Yard cab, 
so don’t hurt yourselves trying to get 
out.” 

The inspector and the second police- 
man moved the boxes of coins to the 
other cab—a heavy job; and in due 
course it rattled down the road. 

In the basement kitchen, at the back 
of the house, Mrs. Brown and the neat 
housemaid were blissfully unaware of 
these happenings. 


was all the answer 


* * * * * * 
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At about a quarter to six the next 
morning, just as the greyness of the 
dawn was beginning, Mr. Montague 
Rith—Potty—and Jimmy the inventor, 
awoke almost simultaneously, both with 
splitting headaches and a considerable 
feeling of nausea. The cab was on its 
side in a ditch bordering a lane leading 
to ‘‘ nowhere from nothing.”” As a 
matter of fact St. Albans was not far off. 
The men struggled out of the cab. 
Their handcuffs had been removed. 

‘* That hell of a Duke has done us,” 
swore Potty, and Potty was absolutely 
right! 

Jimmy said nothing, for he had felt in 
his pocket something which was cer- 
tainly his beloved machine. Unless he 
was mistaken there was a letter, a thick 
letter, too. 

Later, when Potty, being £1,970 to 
the bad (the said pounds being at that 
moment, less certain expenses for help 
received, in Jake Seton’s wallet), having 
walked to St. Albans, where he pawned 
his watch, and boarded a train for 
Birmingham—anywhere but London— 
Jimmy opened the letter. Jake had 
written a short homily on the virtues of 
loyalty, and the vices of whisky, but had 
smoothed the asperities of his epistle by 
enclosing £250. And be it to the credit 
of Jimmy’s finer feelings that he felt 
quite ashamed of himself. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Jake Seton was quite satisfied. 
He had invested £6,200. He had re- 
ceived £3,000 for the abstracted gold, 
and of the exchanged sovereigns he had 
roughly 5900, and about 70 doctored 
ones. His expenses were, £100 Potty, 
£250 Jimmy, £300 for, well, ‘‘ police 
assistance.’’ And he had, as rightful 
spoil, nearly £2,000 which Potty had 
taken from a sleepy old gentleman re- 
turning from Epsom, and which now had 
passed from Potty for ever. 


* * > - + * 


The sovereign that lodged in the 
laurel tree, a wrong ‘un, be it remem- 
bered, in conjunction with an amorous 
policeman and the neat housemaid, 
nearly caused Mr. Jake Seton’s undoing. 
But that, as our friend Kipling annoys 
us by saying, is another story. 





THE STORY OF THE SPOON. 


By MARION ELLISTON. 


EW implements among the House- 
F hold Gods have a history so full 
of interest to the collector as the 
spoon. Few have a history so old. 
For the spoon in its most primitive form 
appears to be coeval with man’s dis- 
covery that in an absent-minded moment 
Mother Nature had forgotten to provide 
him with any natural appendage or 
equipment for conveying fluid foods to 
his mouth. 

To remedy the deficiency, however, 
he had merely to turn to the sea-shore. 
The shells with which it abounded sup- 
plied his need, and while on the one 
hand these supplied him with his first 
spoons ready-made, on the other they 
furnished him with the original models 
on which the slowly evolving history 
of that tool based itself. 

The spirally-formed univalves, such 
as the limpet, the whelk, and others, 
offered themselves to man as spoons 
ready-made and complete with natural 
handles. The bi-valves, such as_ the 
mussel, the cockle, the Venus, offered 
themselves with a_ usefulness which 
would be greatly increased when a little 
early inventiveness and ingenuity had 
added a handle to the very practical 
bowl. 

Rising to the occasion, man’s first 
response was a twig or stick, which he 
split at one end, and slipped the edge 
of the shell into the split. Small 
beginnings lead sometimes to great 
developments, and from the simple 
twig with a split end, it was merely a 
natural advance to adapt horn, coral 
sprays, and wood ornamented by primi- 
tive and symbolic carvings, as handles 
for these bi-valve shell-spoons. 

Then being a very imitative animal, 
and the form and idea of the spoon 
having thus rooted itself in his mind 
man next proceeded to develop them 
for himself from whatever substance 
offered when shells failed to be avail- 
able. Spoons formed entirely of wood 
or of horn—generally the horn of the 
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goat, sheep, bison, buffalo, or ox—re- 
sulted. ‘These were cut to the same 
angle formed by the insertion of the 
shell in the split twig, the old Anglo- 
Saxon ‘‘spon’’ meaning ‘‘a_ chip,”’ 
from its being chipped from wood, 
while the fashioning of spoons from 
horn is very reminiscent in the adage 
concerning dubious results—‘*‘ To make 
a spoon or spoil a horn.”’ 

The spoon, however, had a function 
beyond that of purely domestic pur- 
poses. it was required in the religious 
rites of all the early nations. This led 
to its decoration and to the early lavish- 
ment of art upon it, and it is chiefly to 
this purpose that we owe the preserva- 
tion of sufficient examples to make its 
early history clear, as a_ preliminary 
chapter to that of later periods. For 
singularly, while much information and 
many relics exist of the spoon between 
the years 2000 B.c. and 500 a.D., very 
little remains between that latter date 
and the twelfth century to which any 
certain date can be attached. Probably 
many examples exist in China of spoons 
during this uncertain period, but there 
is too great difficulty in the verification 
of Chinese dates to make them service- 
able to history. 


SPOONS OF THE EARLIER 
EPOCH. 


Ancient Egypt has probably contri- 
buted the largest number of extant 


examples af ancient spoons, these 
having been commonly buried with 
mummies, and thus having been fre- 
quently found in later days. Some are 
over 4,000 years old, and are variously 
of wood, slate—generally of a grey- 
green colour—and of the several metals 
considered sacred by that ancient king- 
dom during the two thousand years 
covered by the relics it has at present 
given us. 

They appear to have been used in the 
sacred rites of the god Isis, being 
covered with carvings of his symbols, 
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or made in the form of his emblems. 
Che fish of the Nile, the Duck’s head, 
the Lotus bud, Typhon, and the symbols 
of generative principles are their 
decorative characteristics. One speci- 
men shows a clear suggestion of the 
Fiddle pattern of a much later period; 
and the bowls of them, speaking gener- 
ally, are similar in size to those of 
modern times, indicating that man has 
not materially changed the size of his 
mouth during the Jast four thousand 
years. 

Ancient Greece has furnished further 
characteristic examples, the study cf 
whose form shows them to have a much 
closer connection with the shape of 
spoons of later periods, and more influ- 
ence on their modelling than had the 
ornate spoons of Egypt. They are 
variously mandolin- shaped, | mussel- 
shaped, or of circular, hollowed-out 
discs, and spikes were attached to these 
bowls as handles, in direct continuation 
of the upper line of the rim of the bowl. 


Ancient Rome has also _ preserved 
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many specimens of her spoons, among 
them being the probable inspiration of 
the rat-tail pattern of the Queen Anne 
period. For while Greece made both 
bowl and handle in one unbroken 
straight line, Early Rome attached her 
spike-like handles to the back of the 
bowl by means of axe-head or spiral 
formations, which raise the handle con- 
siderably above the bowl. 


The extant spoons of the Early 
Christian period lack distinctive 
characteristics, being rather graceful 
elaborations of Early Roman forms. 
The goat, the cock, and the tortoise 
appear frequently in their decoration. 

Far greater interest attaches to the 
Early Celtic spoons. These, dating 
back to the third and fourth centuries, 
were chiefly used for religious purposes 
in the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 
They are always found in pairs, and 
have hitherto only been discovered near 
river banks in Wales. The one is 


marked with the Cross; the other bears 
the three circles symbolic of the Trinity. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


VARIOUS NATIONS. 
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It is supposed that one held the oil of 
the catechumen, and the other the oil 
of Chrism, the latter always having a 
small hole, through which the oil 
trickled on to the neophyte’s head. 

Two spoons of comparatively recent 
discovery stand to the credit of ihe 
Anglo-Saxon Period, the one having 
been found at Chatham, and the other 
—a small silver spoon having a finely- 
chased and perforated handle and a 
circular bowl richly jewelled with 
garnets—during excavations at Des- 
borough. To the Anglo-Saxon, too, as 
already mentioned, we are indebted for 
the name, from their ‘‘ spon’’ for the 
hollowed-out chip .of wood used for 
boiled or fluid foods. Legend, ballad, 
and history also have abundantly proved 
that the Picts and Scots habitually 
drank their strong drinks from cockle- 
shell spoons. 

These spoons of the Earlier Epoch, 
however, are rarely found outside the 
Great Collections. | The later period, 


wherein greater opportunities for secur- 
ing specimens exist, is of more interest 
from the point of view of the private 


collector, and the Twelfth Century prac- 
tically opens the Later Epoch. 

The Twelfth Century gives the first 
record of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
which in 1180 was ‘* amerced for being 
set up without the King’s leave.’’ It 
also provides one of the earliest and 
finest examples of medizval spoons ex- 
tant in our own Coronation spoon, 
which is believed to have been used in 
each Coronation since that date, and 
which may be seen at any time among 
the State Regalia in the Tower. Its 
length is 10} inches; its richly chased 
handle is hexagonal in form, and 
bowl ornamented with engraved 
arabesques. 

The Thirteenth Century gives the 
earliest known documentary entry re- 
garding English spoons in a bequest. of 
those belonging to ‘‘ Martin of St. 
Cross,’’ in his will dated 1259. 

The Fourteenth Century is of mo- 
mentous interest throughout, in its 
influence on the goldsmith’s craft and 
the collector’s study of it. In 1300 the 
Goldsmiths’ Company introduced their 
** Date Letter’’ system, by which all 


its 
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articles assayed at the London Hall 
were stamped with a different letter for 
each year. Through the careful keep- 
ing of the Records of that Company, 
which preserve an account of the 
changes in type, design, or position, of 
the twenty letters used, it is now pos- 
sible to accurately date the workman- 
ship of every piece of plate stamped at 
their hall, if not back to the first year 
of the system, at least back to the 
fifteenth century. 

In this same year (1300) the stamp- 
ing of the Leopard’s Head on all plate 
assayed at the Goldsmiths’ Hall was 
first ordered, and the order confirmed 
in the granting of their first charter in 
1327. In 1334 the Company com- 
menced to keep its records. In 1336 
increased powers were granted it by 
ordinance to see that ‘‘ none do work 
gold unless it be as good as the Assay 
of the Mystery,’’ to which order 
posterity is indebted for the high 
standard of quality maintained through 
the craft. 

In 1363 the Maker’s Mark (of.a sign 
or initials) was ordered to be stamped 
upon all work by the Hall assaying it. 
In 1379 the City Mark of the city assay- 
ing the work, when other than Gold- 
smith’s Hall, was first ordered, the 
privilege of assaying being granted to 
certain other towns. The use of a 
King’s Mark as certifying that the 
quality was up to standard was ordered 
in the same year, but it was unspecified 
then what form this mark was to take. 
The first statute which mentions that 
it was the Lion Passant is dated 1675, 
but as early as 1545 it was evidently the 
customary King’s Mark, plate of that 
year bearing it. Approximately this 
Lion Passant appears as the King’s 
Mark on all hall-marked spoons and 
other plate between the vear 1545 and 
the present time, excepting between the 
vears 1696 and 1720, when Britannia 
took its place. Thus the 14th century 
gave us our entire system of identifica- 
tion of plate, as to its date, maker, 
quality, and place of assaying. In 
other words, it gave us the incontro- 
vertible evidence and establishment of 
its history. 

But this century gave us more. 


It 
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Reproduced by kind permission of 
1 2 


H. D. Ellis, Esq. 
3 4 5 


(1) Traveller's hinged spoon with concealed toothpick in stem, and case, 


17th century. 


(2) Flat-stemmed spoon of 1650. 
Scottish examples of rat-tail spoons. (5) 


(3 and 4) French and 
Flat-stemmed spoon with 


Trifid-end, 1680, London. 


established certain characteristics in 
the form of spoons, which remained 
fixed for three centuries. Spoon bowls 
through the 14th, 15th, and 16th cen- 
turies were almost without exception 
fig-shaped, broad at the mouth end, 
and narrowing off pointedly into the 
stem or ‘‘ stele,’’ as the handle 
generally called. Also they so curved 
upwards that they were incapable of 
containing a full spoonful of liquid. 
The ‘‘steles’’ or handles were 
hexagonal, commonly called ‘“‘ six- 
squared,’’ and frequently knopped at 
the end. 

Edward I. is recorded to have owned 


was 


seven gold and eight silver spoons in 


the year 1300 bearing the mark of 
Paris; and in 1329 Edward III. owned 
thirty-six silver spoons marked with the 
Leopard’s Head of our own Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. (In old documents this 
mark is written Liberdes Hede or 
Liberd Heid.) It should be noted that 
the spoons, more especially in their 
handles, became heavier and _ bulkier 
from the second half of the fifteenth 
century, the spoons of the Tudor and 
Stuart Kings far outweighing those of 
their Plantagenet predecessors. 

The Fifteenth Century gives us 
several patterns of spoons dear to the 
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heart of the collector. It is impossible 
in any but exceptional cases to say 
with certitude the precise year in 
which a given pattern was first made, 
the most approximate and practical 
date being that of the earliest direct 
refererce in authentic documents, or of 
the earliest extant example. 

Thus in 1446 occurs the earliest 
known reference to Maidenhead spoons 
in an inventory of the plate of Durham 
Priory, these being spoons finished with 
the head and bust of the Virgin. ‘This 
spoon was popular until the Reforma- 


tion of Henry VIII., and was again in” 


favour throughout the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

In 1487, in an inventory in Bristol 
Museum, there is the first known men- 
tion of spoons with ‘* Diamond 
Poyntes,’’ these being also frequently 
referred to as ‘‘ Spear-headed ”’ spoons. 
Their knop tapered off to. the point 
their name suggests, and their weight 
was approximately twice that of the 
silver spoons of Edward III., already 
mentioned. 

In 1490 a record exists which makes 
mention of two ‘* Leopard-headed and 
knoppys spoons and som cum 
frettlettez spoons knopped with 
grapes.”’ 

The same year, 1490, is that repre- 
sented by the date letter of the earliest 
extant Apostle spoon known, this being 
probably the most interesting pattern 
of all; while the year 1498 gives the 
first mention of Slip-ended spoons, 
when the Archbishop of York refers to 
twelve silver spoons ‘“‘ slipped in lez 
stalkes.’’ Acorn-knopped spoons were 
popular throughout this century, but 
were not often made later. There are 
a few Acorn-ended spoons of a later 
period, but in these the Acorn is larger, 
and quite unlike that of the authentic 
** Acorn-knopped ’’ spoon of the fif- 
teenth century. 

For the interest of collectors, the 
accompanying sheet of early English 
spoons, from the 14th to the 16th cen- 
turies, shows examples of all these, and 
also of the ‘‘ Lion Sejant ”’ termination 
popular through the Tudor reigns. 

The Slip-ended and the Apostle 


spoons merit fuller notice. The Slip- 
ended spoon has the appearance 0 
having had its knop sawn off at an 
oblique angle (see the illustration), and 
this has led to their being sometimes 
mistakenly called Puritan spoons, from 
an impression that they only came into 
existence through the Maidenhead and 
Apostle spoons being laid under a ban 
in Puritan times, and that the Slip-end 
resulted from the removal of the 
original knop. The fact of examples of 
Slip-end spoons existing in 1498 dis- 
proves the accuracy of this impression, 
though it nevertheless seems probable 
that religious reasons partially account 
for the general popularity of the pattern 
during the periods of Protestant wrath 
and Puritan contempt of art. 

Of the Apostle spoons a volume might 
well be written. The most perfect set 
extant is that presented by Mr. George 
Lambert, F.S.A., to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, being, as far as is known, 
the only set extant in which the 
Twelve Apostle spoons and the Master 
spoon were all made by the same 
maker, the date letter being that of the 
year 1626. 


these sets 
were always distinguishable by their 
recognised emblems—S. Peter by his 
keys, S. Andrew by his cross, and so 
on—while the Master spoon always 
bears a dove on the: disc, signifying 
the Descent of the Spirit, the left hand 
of the figure holding the Orb and 
Cross, and the right hand being raised 
in blessing. 

The set next nearest to completeness 
is believed to be the eleven Apostle 
spoons, bearing the date letter for 1519 
and the same maker’s mark, in the 
collection of the Rev. T. Stanforth. 
These have the added value of a full 
century’s greater antiquity, but the 
spoon of the Twelfth Apostle and the 
Master spoon are missing. The earlier 
sets of Apostle spoons have the nimbus 
of the Saint sloping backwards on the 
Apostle’s head. Later sets make it a 
flat circular disc, sometimes perforated. 


Collectors should note that Apostle 
spoons were rarely if ever made after 
the year 1660, until the modern imita- 


The Twelve Apostles in 
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tions were put upon the market. These, 
of course, have neither interest nor 
value from the collector’s point of view. 

This date, 1660, applies similarly to 
all the varieties of ‘‘ Knopped *’ spoons, 
and for protection against imitation it 
should be noted that the knops of all 
genuine ‘‘ Knopped spoons’’ were set 
into the hammered stems by V-shaped 
sections dove-tailing into each other. 
In modern imitations the knop and the 
stem are all in one. 


Reproduced by kind permission of 


Top row (from left to right). 
spoon, 14th or 15th century. 

spoon, 1555-6. 
Lower row (from left to right). 


1560. 


There is a mistaken impression that 
Apostle spoons were made for Christen- 
ing gifts, and that they were the only 
form of spoon made or used for that 
purpose. By no means. Christening 
inscriptions are found on many other 
varieties. A “* Baluster-and-Seal ”’ 
spoon bearing the 1610 date letter has 
inscribed on its stem ‘* Margaret 


Slip-ended spoon, 
Apostle spoon, S. John, 1514-15. 

Maidenhead spoon, 15th century. 
Lion-Segant knopped spoon about 1540. 
Diamond poynte spoon, 14th or 15th century. 
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Austen, born the eleventh day of Sep- 
tember, 1610.’’ 

Nor is it only the Apostles who should 
be searched for in this position by the 
collector. Various Angels, the Four 
Evangelists, the Patron Saints of 
Abbeys and Institutions, were freely 
treated in this way. The Merchant 


Taylors’ Company have a valuable set 
bearing the date letter of 1512, in which 
each spoon is terminated with the figure 
of S. John the Baptist, 


the Patron 


H. D. Ellis, Esq 
Acorn-headed 
Seal-headed 


1523-4. 


Lion-Segant knopped spoon, 


Seal-headed spoon, 1572-3 


Saint of the Company, while a number 
of Mitre-headed spoons are also to be 
met with, sets of which are known to 
have been made for Minster Priory as 
well as other places. With the 
‘* Evangelist Sets’’ the interest is 
largely increased by securing sets bear- 
ing the same maker’s mark as well as 
the same date letter. 
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Save in matters of detail too minute 
for so brief and compressed a sketch, 
the Sixteenth Century may be regarded 
merely as a development and extension 
of the Fifteenth. the Knopped spoons 
were in rivalry with the Slip-ended 
spoons, and various knop terminations 
were added, the popularity of some in- 
creasing, and of others waning during 
the several reigns. Strawberries, balls, 
scallop-shells, the lion-sejant holding a 
shield in his fore-paws, birds—especially 
the owl, falcon, and columbine—were 
among the Knop preferences of the 
Tudor period. Bowls remained as they 
were in form, and handles weré still 
straight and hexagonal, though some- 
what heavier. 

The Seventeenth Century, however, 
introduced many changes. During the 
reign of Charles I. and through the 
Commonwealth, the shape of the bow! 
gradually but completely changed. Ihe 
mouth end was lowered from its useless 
tip-tilted angle, and the handle-end (of 
the bowl) lost its pointedness, being 
broadened and hollowed out to an 
approximate correspondence with the 
mouth end, its form becoming that of 
a slightly elongated square with well- 
rounded corners rather than fig-shaped 
as before. 

From the time of the Restoration, 
the Tongue indicating the set of the 
handle into the bowl becomes interest- 
ing, heralding the coming of the Rat- 
tail characteristic. | In some examples 
it appears very raised; in others only 
slightly so. In some it is emphasized 
by a trench on either side, while in 
others it forms a levelled base, on which 
the bowl stands evenly poised and 
steady. 

About the year 1670 the evolution of 
the handle commenced. In _ its 
hexagonal shape it had been straight 
and of even width from bow! to knop, 
increasing its thickness towards the 
knop-end. It now became flat, and 
both wider and thinner; and still wider 
and thinner toward the extremity, thus 
inclining towards present-day forms. 


The Knopped End had disappeared, 
save in those exceptional instances in 
which repeat sets were required to fol- 


low suit with those of an earlier date, 
as in the celebrated sets of Seal-headed 
spoons of the Armourers’ Company. 
‘The Waved-end and the Trifid-end took 
the place of the erstwhile Knop. 

The first year of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury saw the introduction of the Rat- 
tail spoon, whose coming had already 
been heralded, and which maintained its 
popularity undiminished from 1700 to 
1730, though the ridged and channelled 
characteristics of the stem with the 
forward curve of the extremity were 
not established before 1705. 

From 1706 further changes in spoon 
handles generally became noticeable. 
The handle, which had been straight 
from bow! 'to tip, save for the forward 
turn of the extremity of the more per- 
fect Rat-tails, now began’to be curved 
for the first half of its length* from the 
bowl. 

Next the Waved-end disappeared, 
and an unbroken round took its ‘place. 
Then additional thickness was put in 
the front centre tip of the stem, as 
though the little elongation of the 
Waved-end had been hammered over. 
Indeed, spoons exist showing this 
Waved-end hammered ever to the 
front, but not sufficiently hammered 
down and beaten in to unite with the 
main stem. 

Early in George II.’s reign, while the 
face of the spoon remained unchanged, 
the back altered considerably. ‘The 
Rat-tail disappeared, and the whole 
back of the bowl, save for a small part 
near the stem, became plain. This 
‘“drop’’ at the jointure of bowl and 
stem was a reproduction of the tip-end 
of the face, and this style remained 
until about 1750. The ridge and 
channel up the stem also began to dis- 
appear, save for about one-half inch at 
the tip-end. 

About 1748-9 the ‘‘ Onslow "’ pattern 
was introduced, and received the name 
of the then Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The outline of its bowl is 
far more gracefu!, wider at the stem 
and narrower at the mouth-end, and a 
raised foliated screen appears at the 
back in place of the departed Rat-tail. 
The stem widens considerably as it 
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Reproduced by kind permission of C. Moore-Brubason, Esq. 


Lower right corner, Straight-stemmed and hinged traveller's spoon containing 
space in the tubular handle for salt, 1701-2. 

Upper left corner and second in bottom row. Back and face view of rat-tail 
spoons, showing ridged and channelled face of stem and forward turn of tip, 
early 18th century. 

The other spoons (dating later in the 18th century) are examples of the sub 
sequent backward turned handles and the development of the curved handle 
from the straight-stemmed. 
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reaches the tip, and there turns down 
to the back instead of curving forward, 
curling over in the manner of an Ionic 
volute. This was the first spoon to 
curve backwards instead of forwards, 
and it so influenced its fellows that 
practically no spoons were made with 
the ‘‘ faceward turned tip’’ after the 
year 1780. 

In 1769 the pattern commonly known 
as ‘‘Old English’’ with the feather 
edge was introduced, and had a con- 
tinuous run of popularity for 120 years. 

In 1784 a further mark was ordered 
to be stamped on plate by the Assaying 
Halls, this being the ‘‘ Duty Mark,”’ 
represented by the head of the reigning 
Sovereign. It will be noted that the 
heads of George III., George IV., and 
William IV. are turned to the right, and 
that of Queen Victoria faces left. Duty 
being no longer paid, the heads of Ed- 
ward VII. and of George V. do not 


appear. 
The 


Nineteenth Century 


produced 


Reproduced by kind permission of 
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first a pattern which was Old English 
at the end of the stem and fiddle-shaped 
at the shoulder near the bowl. Next 
came the “ Fiddle’’ pattern as now 
known. Further products of the Nine- 
teenth Century have been the Plain, the 
Threaded, the Thread-and-Shell, the 
Lily, the King’s, and the Queen’s. 
Collectors will find great reward in 
pursuing the subject for themselves 
with especial reference to the 
‘* Travellers’ spoons,’’ which had 
hinged handles and a tiny receptacle 
within for carrying salt, which was 
sometimes difficult to obtain at inns and 
hostelries (see illustrations); the ‘‘ Tear 
spoons,’’ in which relatives collected 
their tears wherewith to anoint their 
dead before burial; the ‘‘ Punch’’ 
spoons, with perforated bowls, made in 
three sizes—for the punch bowl, the 
jug when passed round, and the indi- 
vidual’s glass respectively; ‘‘ Tea- 
caddy ’’ spoons; ‘‘ Snuff’’ spoons; and 
others of great interest by themselves. 


Lord Swaythling 


SIX VERY FINE APOSTLE SPOONS. 





SIR HUGH 
BARRETON’S CAREER. 


By GILBERT 


Author of ‘‘ My Jolliest Christmas,”’ 


T was ten o'clock on a _ bright 
I morning in January, and Sir 
Hugh Barreton, who had been 
paying one of his periodical week-end 
visits to his mother, had just left the 
pretty little Berkshire house in which 
she resided, and was now on his way 
to the railway station. 

He was a tall, slim, fashionably- 
dressed young man, clean _ shaven, 
with fair hair and a pair of light-blue 
eyes, the only son of the late Sir 
Neville Barreton, whose family had re- 
sided for generations on a large estate 
known as Barreton Towers. Of a 
speculative turn of mind, however, the 
late Baronet had been successful in 
thoroughly embarrassing the family 
finances, with the result that at his 
death, it was discovered that the sale 
of the estate was an actual necessity, 
a purchaser being quickly found in the 
person of Mr. Isidor Goldstein, a city 
magnate, who, having conquered the 
world of finance, was now ambitious to 
shine as an English country gentle- 
man. After everything had been settled 
up, Lady Barreton retired to a com- 
fortable, but small, country house at 
Dingbourne, and led a life of ever- 
lasting regret for what had been lost, 
and no thankfulness at all for what had 
been saved from the wreck. Sir Hugh, 
her only child, departed for London, 
and there passed a completely unsatis- 
factory existence—from the point of 
view of his mother and many other 
people. 

Amongst those, however, who had 
some doubts on this subject, was a cer- 
tain Miss Doris Treherne, a daughter 


DAYLE. 


‘* The Fates and Prince Conrad,”’ ete. 


of the Rector of Dingbourne, the parish 
in which Lady Barreton now resided. 
And it was this attractive young lady 
whom Sir Hugh encountered during his 
walk to the station that morning. 

‘* Hullo, Doris!’’ he exclaimed, as 
he came up with her. ‘‘ Coming along 
to see me off?’ 

‘*I was not contemplating it,’’ she 
returned with a smile. ‘‘ How have you 
left vour mother ?”’ 

‘* Oh, quite well and happy, I| think 
—she seems as dissatisfied with me as 
usual,’’ he added lightly. 

A shade of seriousness settled for a 
moment on the girl’s bright face. 

‘*Don’t you think, Hugh, it’s just 
possible—she may have some cause— 
from a_ mother’s’ standpoint—you 
know ?”’ 

‘“*And_ yours?’’ he 
humouredly. 

A slight look of confusion crossed 
her face. 

‘“* Oh, I don’t think mine matters,’’ 
she said. 

Sir Hugh gave a glance at the sober 
little face. 

‘“*I think it does,’’ he 
his casual tone. 
way.”’ 

Doris hesitated. 

‘* Well, then, Hugh, I hate having to 
defend you so often,’’ she broke out. 
** People say so many things about you 


asked good- 


said, in 
‘* Let’s have it, any- 


‘‘In particular?’’ said Sir 
with a smile. 

‘Oh, that you’re nothing but an 
idler aa 


** Cruel!” 


Hugh, 
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‘‘That you spend you whole life 
amusing yourself—thinking of nothing 
but pleasure and she glanced at 
his perfectly attired person—‘ dress!’’ 

He broke into a light laugh. 

‘“My dear girl, can I help having 
such exquisite taste? It’s a gift. Pro- 
ceed. They also say 

She was more serious now. 

“They say that instead of idling away 
your whole life, you might have adopted 
some career, made a name for your- 
self 4 

** Retrieved the family fortunes, eh?”’ 
he queried. ‘‘ But supposing you are 
not cut out for it, what then?’’ 











she per- 


‘* You could do something,”’ 


sisted. ‘‘ Not play throughout your 
life. Have you no ambition?”’ 


Sir Hugh took out his jewelled case 
and extracted a cigarette. They were 
nearing the station. 

“So you think I’m an 
rotter, eh?’’ he queried. 

** 1 don’t know what to think,’’ she 
answered helplessly. ‘‘ You see, there’s 
something I don’t understand about 
you. People say you’re an empty- 
headed idler, and I’m not so sure you 
are—I wish you’d convince me one 
way or the other!”’ she finished frankly. 

He held out his hand. They were at 
the entrace of the Dingbourne station. 

‘*Perhaps I will some day—good- 
bye, old girl!’’ he said in his light, even 
voice. 

‘*IT wonder what she’d say if she 
knew!’’ he murmured to himself as he 
got into the train. 


He settled his elegant 


all-round 


{ person in a 
corner of a first-class carriage and un- 
folded the morning paper. A few min- 
utes later, he happened to glance out of 
the window and in the distance caught 
sight of his old home, Barreton Towers, 
standing boldly out from the country- 
side. A hard look crept into the young 
Baronet’s eyes. 

“It’s worth it!’’ he said to himself 
‘“‘A man must do what he can—not 
what other people would like him to.” 

An hour later he was letting himself 
into the room he occupied on the first 
floor of a house in Arkville Street, 
Mayfair. He then proceeded to change 


his attire and presently emerged again 
dressed in a style more suited to the 
West End. He sauntered out and spent 
a useful hour choosing some elegant 
shirts in the Burlington Arcade, and 
was successful in securing a new shade 
of silk socks that had just arrived from 
Paris. He lunched at his Club, gos- 
siped with several bright members of 
the younger generation, and later in the 
afternoon paid a call. About six, hav- 
ing spent the day-time in this agree- 
able and useful fashion, he returned to 
his rooms in Arkville Street with the in- 
tention of dressing for dinner. On the 
doorstep he ran against a smart-looking 
middle-aged gentleman, who appeared 
slightly confused at meeting him. 


‘** Hullo, Sir John!’’ he cried. ‘* Re- 
turning my call?’’ 
Sir John Cotton recovered himself 


and shook his head. The young Baronet 
had been at his house in Eviston Gar- 
dens for tea that afternoon. 

‘** Not quite so soon,”’ he said. ‘* The 
fact is, I discovered a book someone 
had left at our house. As I was pass- 
ing your rooms I thought I’d just ask 
if it was yours.’’ 

‘* My dear fellow, I never carry any- 
thing beyond my stick and gloves!” 
said Sir Hugh. 

‘Oh, well—it belongs to someone 
else, then,’’ said Sir John. ‘* I’m on my 
way to my Club,’’ and with a nod, he 
took his departure. 

He only walked, however, to the end 
of the street. At the corner he retraced 
his footsteps and in a few minutes had 
returned to the house. Besides Sir 
Hugh, several people lived there. He 
entered the hall, made his way quickly 
up to the first floor and paused before 
a door on which there was a little »rass 
plate engraved with the name, ‘ Mr. 
Christopher Kant.’’ He pressed a but- 
ton and almost immediately the door 
was opened by a man. 

‘““Is Mr. Kant disengaged?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir—will you please step in?’’ 

Sir John entered and found himself in 
a room furnished like a doctor’s cou- 
sulting room. He drew out a card. 

The man took it and glanced at the 
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name. He was a dark, clean-shaven 
man, with mournful eyes and a melan- 
choly manner. 

‘** Will you take a 
Kant will not be 
minutes.’’ 


Mr. 


five 


seat, Sir? 


more than 

He indicated an arm-chair by the side 
of a desk, handed Sir John an evening 
paper, and vanished silently through a 
green baize door. 

Sir John, however, was in no mood 
to study the paper. He fidgetted in the 
chair restlessly, and finally got up and 
stood in front of the window, gazing out 
on the street. 

‘* Sorry to keep you waiting, Sir 
John,”’ said a deep, calm voice behind 
him. 

He swung round on his heel and saw 
standing before him a tall man with a 
short beard trimmed to a point. He 
wore a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
and was carelessly dressed in 
tweeds, somewhat aged. He also 
boasted a grey flannel shirt with a turn- 
down collar of the same material, and 
he was holding a pipe in his hand. 

‘*Mr. Christopher 
Sir John. 

‘* Yes—will you take a seat? You 
are, | see, Sir John Cotton,’’ replied 
Kant, glancing at the card he held be- 
tween his fingers. ‘* Sir John Cotton, 
of the City firm, Cotton, Knowles & 
Co. ?”’ 

Sir John nodded, and dropped into his 
previous chair. Kant seated himself at 
his desk and waited for his visitor to 
explain the object of his call. 

** An extraordinary affair has occurred 
this afternoon at my house, Mr. Kant, 
and I have come at once to enlist your 
aid,”’ he began in a somewhat excited 
tone. 

Christopher Kant nodded and struck 
a match to his pipe. 

‘‘My daughter, you must understand, 
has lately become engaged to Lord 
Mountwell,’’ continued Sir John, ‘‘and 
as a betrothal gift he presented to her 
the famous Mountwell pearl necklace.’ 

Kant removed the pipe from his 
mouth. 

‘“Yes—I read that in the papers.’’ 
He paused. ‘‘I may say now that I 


loose 


Kant?’’ queried 








ut 
vw 


don’t, as a rule, take up an ordinary 
jewel mystery. I prefer to leave that 
sort of thing to the police. I presume 
the trouble runs in this direction ?’’ 

A shade of 
Sir John’s face. 

‘*Yes—but the circumstances - are 
quite unusual,’’ he urged. ‘‘My daugh- 
ter is going to a dance on Thursday and 
it was arranged she should wear the 
necklace then. It was taken from the 
Bank last Saturday and has been in a 
small safe in my bedroom at Eviston 
Gardens since then. I alone have the 
key. This afternoon the dress my 
daughter is going to wear came from 
the costumier, and with pardonable 
vanity, she wished to try the effect of 
the necklace with it. She went upstairs 
to dress about .six o’clock, and asked 
me for the key of the safe. I gave it 
to her and she ran upstairs. In two 
minutes she was down again and in a 
terrible state—she had found the 
unlocked and the necklace gone!”’ 

Kant knocked his pipe out. He did 
not seem to be greatly interested in the 
recital. 

‘* Does Lord Mountwell know of the 
loss yet?’’ he asked. 

‘** No—he is out of town till Thursday 
morning-—the day of the dance. I had 
heard of your fame from several sources 
and thought I would at once come and 
see whether you would take the matter 
up.’”’ 

‘*As I told you, Sir John, an ordinary 
theft of jewels is hardly in my line. 
They vanish, and it is mere police work 
to trace the criminals.”’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ cried Sir John, ‘‘ but 
think of our situation. My daughter 
has just became engaged to the Earl, 
and though I trust I am not a snob, it 
is—to be frank - 

‘An excellent 
detective dryly. 

‘“*Yes—excellent !’’ admitted Sir John. 
‘**He gives this priceless necklace to 
my daughter—it is hardly in_ her 
possession two days when it vanishes. 
You can conceive the state of mind my 
daughter is in. I have a perfect horror 
of publicity of this kind, and directly 
the police are called in, the matter be- 


disappointment crossed 





safe 





match!’’ put in the 





comes common property. Now, if only 
I can persuade you to investigate the 
matter, I shall be profoundly grateful !’’ 

‘“‘Have you formed any opinion 
yourself?’’ asked the detective in his 
calm tones. 

‘* I don’t know what to think,’’ said 
Sir John, helplessly. ‘* My servants 
are beyond suspicion—I have had them 
for years, and I can trust them abso- 
lutely.”’ 


‘* Who was the last stranger in the 
house ?’’ 

Sir John shifted in his chair uneasily. 

** Well—Sir Hugh Barreton was at 
tea in the house this afternoon. He, as 
you probably are aware, has rooms in 
this very house. I met him on the door- 
step just now.” 

‘* Did you inform him of the reason 
of your visit here?’’ asked the detective 
sharply. 

‘* No—I lied, made some excuse. He 
does not know I am here. I thought it 
best.”’ 

**Quite right!’’ nodded Kant. ‘‘Have 
you known Sir Hugh long ?’’ 

** No—we were introduced to him at 
Ranelagh last season. Of course he is 
of good family—he seems to be a 
merely pleasant idler about town.’’ 

‘*A young man of expensive tastes 
without much visible income,’’ com- 
mented the detective. ‘‘ Now, could he 
possibly have had access to your safe?’’ 

Sir John thought for a moment. 

‘* Well, my daughter is of artistic 
tastes and has a studio on the first floor 
opposite my bed-room. After tea, she 
took him up to show him some new ac- 
quisition, and left him for a minute or 
so to fetch something from downstairs. 
It is quite possible that he could have 
stepped across the corridor to my room, 
but then, without the key, which was 
in my pocket, how could he have un- 
locked the safe?’’ 

Christopher Kant rose to his feet. 


** Quite so!” he commented. ‘‘Well, 
Sir John, I will, if you wl allow me, 
accompany you now to your house.’’ 

Sir John jumped up with alacrity. 

“*I am indeed relieved!’’ he said 
gratefully. ‘‘I would give five thous- 
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and pounds to recover that 
before Thursday night.”’ 

The detective touched ‘a bell. 

‘* Well, a thousand guineas will be 
my fee in the event of my taking up the 
case and returning the necklace to 
you,”’ he added dryly. 

Sir John opened his eyes slightly. 
He wished he had not talked in thous- 
ands. 

‘*Do you agree?’’ asked the detec- 
tive, as his man appeared through the 
baize door. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Sir 
moment’s pause. 
in writing ?’’ 

‘*No—your word is good 
Jellicoe, my hat—and a taxi.”’ 

In a few more minutes the two had 
reached Sir John’s house, a comfortable 
mansion in Eviston Gardens. 

‘*You quite understand, Mr. Kant, 
that I have not the slightest reason for 
suspecting Sir Hugh,’’ said Sir John, 
as they passed into the house. ‘‘ I only 
mentioned him as being the only 
stranger that had been in the house to- 
day.”’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ answered Kant, “‘ but 
in a case like this, every person has to 
be considered. 

Then Sir John led the way into his 
library and closed the door carefully. 

‘* You say you have no doubt what- 
ever of the servants?’’ continued the 
detective. 

‘*None_ whatever!’’ returned Sir 
John. ‘‘ They have been with me for 
years, and I know the personal history 
and associations of every one of them. 
Perhaps you would like to have them 
in, one by one?”’ 


necklace 


John, after a 
‘Will you have it 


enough. 


‘* I think not—at present,’’ answered 
Kant. ‘‘ I should like you first to show 
me the safe in which the necklace was 
deposited, I think you said it is in your 
bedroom.”’ 

Sir John opened the door and led the 
way upstairs to a room on the first 
floor. In an alcove was the safe. 

*“ Quite a small one—and old-fash- 
ioned’’’ observed the detective. ‘‘Would 
you allow me to see the key?”’ 

Sir John detached a key from his 
chain and Kant examined it. 
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SIR HUGH DROPPED INTO A CHAIR. 


‘* Ah, the lock would not offer much 
difficulty to an expert,’’ he remarked, 
and then added, ‘‘might I see the studio 
where Sir Hugh, you say, was left 
alone for a few minutes?”’ 

Sir John led the way out of the room. 

‘* You see the door is exactly oppo- 
site.’” He paused and tapped at the 
door. ‘‘I expect my daughter is here 
now.’’ 

‘** Is that you, father? 
cried a girlish voice. 

The two men entered, and a young 
girl rose from a wicker chair by the 
window to meet them. It was a pleas- 
ant room, furnished as a studio. 

‘* Phyllis, dear, this is Mr. Kant, 
whom I have induced to come and see 
if he can throw any light on the theft.” 

‘“How do you do?” said the girl, 
advancing to the detective. 

Kant looked at her and saw a re- 
markably pretty young girl of about 
twenty. Her eyes clearly showed that 
she had been crying recently. 

**Isn’t it a dreadful thing to have 
happened ?”’ she said piteously. 

The detective beamed at her kindly 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles. 


Come in!’’ 


He stood by the fireplace and leant 
one arm on the mantelpiece. 

‘* What a pretty room this is!’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Are most of these pictures 
your work, Miss Cotton ?”’ 

‘*Some,”’ she said. ‘‘ I’m only an 
amateur !’’ she added. 

Kant moved slightly and studied the 
fireplace. 

‘*T like these new-fashioned imitations 
of the old grates,’’ he observed casu- 
ally. ‘‘ They give out a lot of warmth 
and are cosy to sit by.”’ 

Sir John began to grow restless. 

‘* How long was it, my dear, that 
you left young Barreton alone this after- 
noon?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, about three minutes, father,’’ 
returned the girl. ‘‘ But you surely 
don’t think it possible that he r 

‘“*Oh, no!’’ said her father sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ We only have to put Mr. 
Kant in possession of all the details in 
connection with the case!’’ 

The detective had caught sight of a 
photograph hanging on the wall and 
moved to examine it. 

‘* Ah, Grindelwald!’ he exclaimed. 
‘*To my regret I haven’t been able to 
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get over there this year. 
this, Sir John?’’ 

‘“‘No; my daughter was there two 
years ago!’’ put in Sir John rather 
shortly. He did not understand Mr. 
Kant’s methods, and was growing im- 
patient. 

‘*Are you a skater, too?’’ continued 
the detective imperturbably. 

‘““ No; I can’t spare the time. Phyllis 
went over there in charge of her old 
governess, Miss Tilbury. As it happened 
though, the position of chaperone was 
practically reversed, for the elderly 
spinster managed to captivate a 
widower with her charms, became en- 
gaged there and married him almost 
directly they arrived home.”’ 

Kant strolled about the room exam- 
ining things carelessly. 

‘* Did you say the safe door was shut 
but unlocked, or open when you dis- 
covered the loss?’’ he asked. He was 
standing by a writing-table on which 
there was a pile of magazines and 
papers. He began to finger them idly. 

‘*The door was quite closed,’’ an- 
swered the girl quickly. 

She seemed to be beginning to share 
her father’s impatience at Mr. Kant’s 
methods. 

The detective laid down the news- 
paper he had been glancing at and came 
to the centre of the room. 

** Thank you—this is all at present, 
I think,’’ he remarked thoughtfully. 

‘* But have you formed an opinion?”’ 
asked Sir John in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

Christopher Kant smiled. 

*“T can only say that the case seems 
to have interesting possibilities,’ he 
said. ‘* If you will excuse me, I will 
now take my leave.”’ 

He held out his hand 
chant’s daughter. 

‘Don’t worry, Miss Phyllis,’’ he 
said kindly. ‘‘ And. above all, don’t let 
anybody have the slightest inkling that 
the necklace has disappeared.”’ 

‘*T won’t,’’ she said wonderingly. 
“You think it may all come right?’’ 
she added pleadingly. 

He shook his head smilingly. 

**T can’t go as far as that,’’ he an- 


Did you take 


to the mer- 


swered. ‘‘I can only say—don’t worry, 
and hope!’’ He turncd to Sir John, 
‘* I will ring you up directly I have any- 
thing to communicate.”’ 

Outside the house, Christopher Kant 
lighted his favourite pipe and strolled 
back to his rooms deep in thought. In 
his loose tweed clothes, soft hat and 
pipe he looked more like an artist one 
would come across in the country, 
painting a landscape, than the astute 
investigator of mysteries he really was. 

He arrived at his rooms and flung 
himself into his chair. 

** Jellicoe,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have an in- 
teresting case. Will you bring me the 
file of the ‘Morning Post.’’’ 

A glint of life came into the mourn- 
ful eyes of his assistant, as he brought 
the bundle of newspapers without delay. 

“Ah, if I only had your imagination, 
Mr. Kant,”’ he said in an admiring tone. 

‘* We can’t have everything, Jellicoe 
—you are very useful in your own 
line,’’ observed Kant. He was busy 
studying the pages of the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’’ for the last week or so. Sud- 
denly he uttered an exclamation. 

‘* Ah—I think this is it—quite inter- 
esting !’’ he murmured. Then he looked 
up at his assistant. 

‘“ Yes, Jellicoe, I shall want your 
help! You must leave for Switzerland 
by the Continental express from Char- 
ing Cross to-night. This is what you 
have to do.”’ 

He rapidly outlined his requirements. 

‘*] shall expect a wire from you 
within the next thirty hours.” 

He got up from his chair and pulled 
out his watch. 

** Jove! I had no idea it was so late. 
I have to dine out to-night. Au revoir, 
Jellicoe! You quite understand? Use 
the cypher where possible.’’ 

It is now necessary to follow for a 
short space the movements of the ex- 
quisite Sir Hugh Barreton. On the 
Wednesday of that week, he left his 
rooms early for a day’s golfing in the 
country. As his eye caught the little 
brass plate bearing the name ‘“‘ Mr. 
Christopher Kant’’ on the door next to 
his, a slight smile played about his 
mouth. Outside he hailed a taxi, and 





was quickly driven to Waterloo. There 
is no need to chronicle his day passed 
at Walton Heath. Sufficient to say, it 
was both pleasing and healthful. He 
returned to town in the afternoon, 
changed at his rooms, dined at the 
Savoy, and afterwards put in an hour or 
so at the Gaiety. From there he paid 
one or two visits to various haunts 
where sporting men are wont to gather, 
and shortly after twelve o’clock found 
himself one of a group of men about 
town chatting in the smoke room of a 
certain Bohemian Club. The faces of 
his companions were mostly of a sallow 
type that gave evidence of late hours 
and more or less intimate acquaintance 
with the rapid side of life. Sir Hugh 
himself, perfectly dressed as usual, with 
his fair hair and fresh complexion 
seemed more boyish and . innocent- 
looking than ever. ‘The conversation 
drifted from the usual racing to a par- 
ticularly smart capture of a thief that 
the police had effected that day. 

‘* These chaps have the wit to carry 
out the theft,’’ one man was Saying, 
‘** But thev bungle it after- 
wards.’”’ 

‘* What they ought to do,’’ put in a 
handsome-looking dark man, “‘is to 
put away the swag for a year or so 
until the business is forgotten—and 
then they could get rid of it with more 
or less safety.” 

Sir Hugh drifted apart from the 
group and stood talking to a little Jew 
man with whom he was acquainted. 

‘* Who is that good-looking chap 
over there?’’ he said, indicating the 
man who had just been speaking. 


always 





““Oh, Trenchard; don’t you know 
him? Used to be in the Army—but re- 
tired now. Like to know him?’’ he 


asked, with a gleam of eagerness in his 
eye. 
ra 
lessly. 
** Trenchard,’’ called out the Jew. 
The dark man moved across the room. 


assented Sir High care- 


‘May I introduce you to Sir Hugh 
Barreton?  Barreton—Captain Tren- 
chard.”’ 

The ex-Army man_ shook hands 


warmly with Sir Hugh. 
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Pleased to know you,’’ he said cor- 
dially. ‘‘Come and have a drink.’’ 

The three moved to a table and sat 
down together. The Jew catching the 
Captain’s eye, winked solemnly in an 
unostentatious fashion. Sir Hugh 
found his new acquaintance extremely 
interesting, and a half-hour slipped by 
very agreeably. Then the Captain 
roused himself. 

‘** Well, I’m off,’’ he said. ** I’ve got 
Barrett coming to my rooms for a quiet 
game of poker. Is that in your line?’’ 
he said, with a glance at Sir Hugh. 
‘We're quite modest, you know—no- 
thing high.’’ 

** Oh, it’s very kind of you. 
delighted,’’ assented Sir Hugh. 

‘*Coming, Mossy?’’ asked the Cap- 
tain. 

The Jew shook his head. 

‘*No, my boy, I’ve got to earn my 
living on the Stock Exchange. Clear 
head wanted. So long!” 


I'll be 


**My rooms are only a stroll from here 
and it’s a nice night. Shall we walk?”’ 

Sir Hugh agreed and the two men 
set out. 


‘“Do you like town life?’’ asked 
Trenchard, as they strolled along. 
‘‘Rather!’’ exclaimed Sir Hugh 


youthfully. ‘‘ You see it’s my first year 
up and about, and I'm enjoying the ex- 
perience. I’ve left my people in the 
country.”’ 

‘* Quite right, too—proper place for 
people!’’ agreed the gallant Captain. 

In five minutes they reached Trench- 
ard’s rooms, which were in Grimston 
Street. He led the way upstairs and 
switched on the light in a sitting-room. 

‘*Ah, Barrett’s not here yet—he won't 
be long. Will you sit down and mix 
yourself a drink? I'll just slip into a 
smoking jacket, if you'll excuse me.’’ 

Sir Hugh dropped into a chair and 
Trenchard left the room. Immediatety 
the door closed on him, Sir Hugh 
sprang to his feet softly. When, a few 
minutes later, his host returned, he was 
again sitting in his chair. 

There was the sound of a footstep 
on the stair. 

‘** Ah, there’s Barrett,’’ said Trench- 
ard. ‘* We let him have a key.”’ 
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That evening Sir Hugh obligingly 
lost twenty pounds to the agreeable ex- 
Captain. After which he returned to 
his chambers in Arkville Street, con- 
scious of having spent a useful evening. 


* * * * * * 


The next morning, Christopher Kant, 
sitting in his room, was rung up by the 
anxious Sir John Cotton. 

‘* Have you anything to tell me?’’ 

‘** Only to have patience!’’ answered 
the detective. He put the receiver down 
and turned to Jellicoe who had just re- 
turned from his journey. 

‘** 1 shall want you for an hour, Jelli- 
coe, then you can enjoy your well- 
earned rest. We must go out now and 
tackle the gentleman.’’ 

He rose and picked up his hat and 
accompanied by the faithful Jellicoe 
went out into the street. There they 
took a taxi and alighted at No. 16 Grim- 
ston Street. 

** Keep the cab,’’ instructed Kant, as 
he alighted. He stepped across the 
pavement and pressed the bell button. 

‘** 1 want to see Captain Trenchard,”’ 
he said to the maid who appeared. 

‘* | don’t think he’s up yet, Sir,”’ the 
girl answered. 

‘** Well, I'll wait in his sitting-room,”’ 
said Kant coolly. ‘* I daresay he won’t 
be long.”’ 

The girl led the way upstairs, and 
Kant sank into the chair Sir Hugh 
Barreton had occupied the previous 
evening. 

‘** Tell him a particular friend wants 
to see him,’’ he said. 

The maid vanished and Kant smiled 
quietly to himself. Presently the door 
opened and Captain Trenchard entered. 

‘* What an unearthly hour to disturb 
a man ** he stopped suddenly short 
as his gaze fell on the detective. 
** What—Kant!”’ 

** How do you do, Trenchard?’’ said 
the detective, rising from his chair; 
** I’ve just called to see you on a little 
matter with which I am concerned. No 
—not the Marquis of Ortland’s bills— 
that we concluded at our last _ inter- 
view !”’ he added smilingly. 

‘What is it, then?’’ said Trenchard 


‘* There’s nothing I can tell 


uneasily. 
you.’’ 

‘*I’m not so sure,’’ said Kant genially 
‘* The fact is, I’ve called to ask you to 
return the Mountwell necklace which | 
have reason to believe is in your pos- 
session.” 

Trenchard gave a little start, but re- 
covered himself. 

‘*What rubbish is this you’ve got 
hold of?’’ he began. 

Kant glanced at the clock. 

** Excuse me, but I’m rather busy 
to-day, and have no time to waste,’’ he 
said briskly. ‘‘ Briefly, I happen to 
know that you deposited the necklace in 
a sealed packet in your name at the 
Grafton Square Branch of the Central 
Bank yesterday morning, and you have 
the safe custody receipt on you. What 
I want you to do is to come round to 
the Bank with me, get the parcel out 
and hand it over!” 

Trenchard set his jaw hard. 

‘* Indeed !”’ he said sarcastically. 

“* Yes—rather a clever idea to put ‘t 
away in a Bank until the row subsided, 
and the plan would probably have suc- 
ceeded if—if only the case had not been 
put into my hands!” said Kant, with a 
smile. ‘‘ Now, I fancy you are too 
sensible to give any trouble. You see, 
it’s either a case of doing as I say, or 
else it’s a matter for the police, and 
you'll find youself at Bow Street.’’ 

““What charge?’’ asked Trenchard 
contemptuously. 

‘* Unlawful possession of the neck- 
lace and, incidentally, blackmau!”’ 
returned Kant coolly. 

As he heard the last word, a sud- 
den look of ungovernable rage swept 
across Trenchard’s face. He glared 
round the room, and his glance fell on 
a pair of heavy Indian clubs standing 
in a corner close to his hand. With a 
quick movement, he seized hold of one 
of them and swung it above his head. 

‘* Not if I get away—as I mean to, 
you 1’ he cried, thickly. 

He advanced a step towards Kant with 
a club raised, then suddenly his mus- 
cles relaxed and his arm dropped limply 
to his side. His eye had caught the 
gleam of an automatic pistol which the 
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detective was holding levelled straight 
at him. 

**Come—don’t be elementary,’’ ob- 
served Kant. ‘‘ You might really know 
me better by this time. Even if you 
downed me, you can’t get away. I 
have a man outside, you know.”’’ 

‘* Curse you, Kant!’’ said Trenchard 
with a snarl, throwing the club back 
into the corner. ‘‘ You got at me once 
before. How did you discover this 
business ?’’ 

‘Simplicity itself,’’ returned the 
detective. ‘*‘ 1 merely happened to gain 
possession of certain facts. For instance, 
I found out that two years ago, 
Miss Phyllis Cotton went to Grindel- 
wald chaperoned by an elderly govern- 
ess. The latter, a foolish old woman, 
was made love to by an equally foolish 
old man—she completely lost her head, 
and the result was that Miss Phyllis 
was very poorly looked after—allowed 
to do as she liked, allowed to make 
your acquaintance. She was _ only 
eighteen, just left school, highly im- 
pressionable ; you—a_ remarkably hand- 
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some man, as well as being quite a 
remarkable scoundrel—pardon me, | 
hope you don’t mind these compli- 
ments ?’’ 

‘I can do without your heavy attempts 
at humour, said Trenchard sullenly. 

‘*T'll forbear. Well, the result was, 
you turned the girl’s head. Practically 
without a chaperone, with the freedom 
of life at Grindelwald, utterly inexperi- 
enced, she was at your mercy. You 
made frantic love to her—she returned 
it. She wrote stupid little girlish love- 
letters to you—quite innocent, from her 
point of view, but capable of being mis- 
construed. Then you had to leave 
Grindelwald suddenly—you frequently 
do have to change your residence rather 
swiftly, 1 believe. You departed and 
shortly afterwards went out of her life, 
but keeping that little bundle of com- 
promising letters.’’ He paused. 

‘*I suppose the girl told you all 
this?’’ put in Trenchard. 

‘* No—she has not breathed a word,”’ 
replied Kant. ‘* Well, I take it, you 


thought no more of the episode until 


HE TOOK THE CASE OUT OF HIS JACKET POCKET. 
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you saw the announcement of her en- 
gagement to Lord Mountwell in the 
papers a week or so ago. Then it struck 
you that possibly you might be able to 
put to good use that little bundle of 
compromising letters. You did not dare 
to write to her direct. So you inserted 
an ‘Agony’ in the ‘Morning Post,’ 
heading it ‘Grindelwald Fairy,’ and 
signing it ‘ Black Prince ’—the pet 
names you had adopted during your 
flirtation in Switzerland. You insisted 
on an immediate interview. The poor 
girl, knowing of the letters, was 
frightened, granted it to you, and you 
at once proceeded to blackmail her.’’ 

Kant came to a stop and glanced at 
the clock again. 

‘“I’m_ afraid time is running short, 
we must be off. I think I’ve told you 
enough to convince you that I have most 
of the facts in my possession,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ She had no money to give 
you as the price of the letters, so I 
presume you suggested her giving you 
the famous Mountwell necklace. Any- 
way, you thoroughly terrified her and 
bullied her into taking it from the safe 


herself and handing it over to you. 
Now, are you ready?’’ 

Trenchard glared at him. 

‘““You’re the devil, Kant! Good 


Heavens, but I’d like to have you alone 
on the African desert for ten minutes.”’ 

‘* Well, we must make an appoint- 
ment!’’ said the detective, laughing 
good-naturedly. ‘*Come along—and 
don’t forget the Bank’s safe custody re- 
ceipt. I think you'll find it in the 
pocket of your lounge coat hanging be- 
hind that door.’’ 





* * * * * * 


An hour afterwards he was at Sir 
John Cotton’s house in Eviston Gar- 
dens. To his relief he found the worthy 
merchant was at his City office. He 
asked for Miss Cotton, and was shown 
up into her studio. She looked up 
anxiously at him as he entered. 

‘* Oh, my dear young lady,’’ he said, 
‘* You would have saved everyone a lot 
of trouble if you had confided in me.”’ 

She gave a little cry. 

‘* What do you mean—you have’rt 
the necklace ?”’ 





He nodded and brought a case out of 
the huge pocket of his tweed 
jacket. 

‘* Yes—I have been interviewing our 
worthy mutual friend, ex-Captain 
Trenchard,’’ he said. 

He opened the case, and as her eyes 
fell on the famous necklace, she burst 
into tears. 

‘*Oh! I’ve been a wicked girl,’’ she 
sobbed, ** but he frightened me so, and 
I knew if he once showed those awful 
letters to Lord Mountwell, our engage- 
ment would be broken off. Oh, what an 
utter little fool I was at Grindelwald !’’ 

‘“* Yes,’’ he assented gently, ‘‘but you 
were very young—hardly more than a 
school-girl, and you weren’t looked 
after properly. Trenchard, too, is a 
most fascinating scoundrel.’’ 

He held up a little packet of letters 
tied with red tape. 

‘* I suppose you discovered that he 
only gave you a few of those letters! | 
found these with the necklace!’ 

She gave a gasp of relief. 

‘Are they the rest? I met him in the 
National Gallery, and 1 was so fright- 
ened that 1 took what he gave in ex- 
change for the necklace, without 
examining them closely.’ 

Kant walked across to the fireplace. 

‘* Shall 1?” he said. 

She nodded between her tears, and he 
cast the bundle into the flames. He 
watched them burn out. 

‘* There—that’s the end of the re- 
grettable episode,’’ he said. 

‘* But how on earth did you find it all 
out, Mr. Kant?’’ she asked. 

The detective smiled. ° 


loose 





‘* When I paid my first visit here, I 
noticed there were some charred 
remains in the fire—a piece of red tape 
for one thing—also a fragment of paper. 
You had torn a piece from some news- 
paper and had burnt it just before I 
entered, but not completely.’’ 

Her «ves opened wide in amazement. 

‘*Oh, yes, when I heard father was 
bringing you in, I looked round to see 
if there was anything that might pos- 
sibly give you a clue. I had already 


burnt the packet of letters he had given 
me. 


I remembered the newspaper and 


















quickly tore out the part containing the 
‘Agony ’—but it wasn’t much good, for 
I suppose you found the paper I had 
torn it from over there!’’ she exclaimed, 
pointing to her littered writing desk. 





** Yes—the ‘Morning Post’ of the 
25th January!’ he said _ smilingly. 


‘** When I got back, I found the ‘Agony’ 
addressed to ‘Grindelwald = Fairy.’ 
Coupled with the information your 
father had given me about your trip to 
Switzerland, the rest was child’s play. 
My assistant left that night for Grindel- 
wald, and by dint of enquiries from the 
proprietor of the hotel, discovered the 
details of your visit there.”’ 

** Yes—but how did you find Captain 
Trenchard ," 

He shook his head. 

**T have told you quite sufficient,’’ he 
said with a smile. ‘‘ 1 shall have you 
setting up as a rival soon. Now, my 
dear young lady, all you’ve got to do 
is to tell your father that I’ve returned 
the necklace—and refer him to me for 
the particulars. Don’t be alarmed—he 








shall learn nothing that will be em- 
barrassing to you.”’ He held out his 
hand. ‘*‘ Good bye—and perhaps you'll 


permit me to wish you every happiness 
in your forthcoming marriage.’’ 

She took his hand and held it for a 
moment, the tears still in her beautiful 
eyes. 

** Good-bye—and 
the bottom of my 


thank 
heart !”’ 


from 
mur- 


you 
she 


mured. 









Swifter than bird on wing, 

My th-aghts fly forth to 
Chansons of love to sing, 
So whisper thou to me. 


thee, 


Ah! if I could but know 
It is not all in vain 
To love thee as I do, 
And long for thee in pain! 
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Whispers. ” 
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A day or so afterwards Christopher 
Kant, sitting in his office received a let- 
ter. It was a note from Sir John 
Cotton, with whom he had previously 
communicated by telephone. A cheque 
for a thousand guineas fluttered out. 

‘*An interesting little case, Jellicoe!” 
he remarked as h: pocketed the cheque. 
‘* And I must thank you for your share 
in so promptly sending me the wire. 
Of course, it was somewhat lucky the 
man turned out to be Trenchard, and 
that he happened to be in town at the 
time and easy to find.’’ 

He rose and looked at his watch. 

‘* Well, I must change. I’m dining 
at the Ritz to-night. Good-night!”’ 

With a nod to his assistant, Christo- 
pher Kant passed through the green 
baize door. Standing before a glass he 
quickly discarded, first the gold-rimmed 
spectacles, then the perfect-fitting short- 
trimmed beard. He slipped off the 
disgraceful old tweed suit and, going to 
a cupboard procured some other clothes. 
In a few minutes he stood completely 
transformed into a young gentleman of 
fashion. 

‘‘Two utterly distinct personalities 
are very useful in the detective busi- 
ness,’’ he said softly to himself. ‘‘A 
year or so more with cases at this rate 
and the Towers will be back in the 
family—and then—then for Doris!”’ 

He unlocked a door concealed by a 
curtain and passed into the rooms he 
occupied as Sir Hugh Barreton, the idle 
young man about town! 





lhe sweetest hope in liie 
Is that wherein love lies. 

E’en in ambitious strife 

Love ever upward flies! 


Then whisper thou to me, 
““* Thy love to me is dear. 
My thought goes forth to 
So whisper, I shall hear 


thee.”” 
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OLD TIMBERED HOUSE AT LUDLOW, 


PICTURE-PHOTOS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


By M. ADELINE COOKE. 


Illustrated by Ovive V. Cooke. 


GP ine happic Shropshire forms 


the happiest of hunting- 

grounds for the photographer 
whose penchant is architecture. Ten 
days or so on tour in this charming dis- 
trict, either by rail or with the handy 
cycle, can scarcely fail to give true 
pleasure and a number of interesting 
photographs. Although very hilly, the 
roads are excellent, so that the posses- 
sion of a bicycle adds considerably to 
one’s enjoyment, and helps to make a 
delightful holiday. Ludlow forms the 
best starting point, and an excellent 
centre for many miles around, for such 
a little tour as I suggest. This historic, 
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old-world town is literally crammed 
with pictures. Of course, the castle 
deserves first mention, and the round 
chapel, with good Norman doorway, 1s 
particularly interesting, for, like the 
Temple Church, it was built on the 
model of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The best view of the castle 
as a whole is from Whitecliffe across 
the river, but it is exceedingly difficult 
to get a really good photograph in 
summer, as the thickly-growing trees 
very nearly hide the massive towers. 
Some, however, consider the view from 
the Craven Arms road more advan- 
tageous. Ludlow is specially fascinat- 
















ing by reason of its timbered houses, 
in which lovers of such architecture 
will revel. If not staying at the black 
and white timbered Feathers Hotel— 
the wisest thing to do—it will always 
be shown the visitor by the courtesy of 
the managers when a contribution to a 
charity box is expected. It is full of 
beautiful oak carving, and the coffee 
room is probably unique. Close to the 
interesting church of St. Lawrence is 
the quaint timbered house known as the 
Reader’s Residence. This lectureship, 
which carries with it the right to the 
pulpit in the church on certain Sun- 
days, is still in existence. A lovely 
picture includes the overhanging build- 
ings—Bodenham’s Stores—a_ gabled 
and much carved house, and a corner 
of the narrow street with the church 
tower in the background. The last of 
Ludlow’s seven gates is charming, but 
somewhat difficult on account of the 
extreme steepness of the road, which 
runs sheer to old Ludford Bridge over 
the lovely Teme. One should not omit 
to visit Bromfield—about two and a 
half miles distant along an excellent 
road—to photograph the ancient Bene- 
dictine Gatehouse, timbered on a foun- 
dation of stone. There is Saxon work 
in the church of Staunton Lacy, but 
since I saw it on an evening when sky 
and trees dripped moisture, it is 
possible to be enthusiastic. 


Bridgnorth may be reached by road 
or rail; if by road it is worth while to 
dismount at Burwarton on the slopes of 
Brown Clee Hill, so as to see the ruined 
Norman church, and at Cleebury North, 
where the interior of the church is in- 
teresting. 


im- 


Bridgnorth is remarkably situated on 
a stupendous crag above the Severn, 
dominated by a leaning fragment of its 
castle. Part of the town is on the 4ill, 
part across the bridge, and upper and 
lower are connected by flights of steps. 
A charming excursion is to Worfield, a 
pretty village with a superb church, and 
there are some picturesque views of 
cliffs and river, which pleasantly diver- 
sify our architectural studies. Indeed, 
in this part of Shropshire are obtained 
most magnificent landscapes with wild 
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mountain scenery, extremely Welsh in 
character, and of a grandeur which 
astonishes many people. The nature 
lover, therefore, enjoys ‘‘ eye’’ pictures 
almost at every turn. 


A good photograph of Buildwas 
Abbey’s huge Norman nave, and the 
Abbot’s house, which is now Captain 
Moseley’s residence, is from the bridge 
over the Severn, and not more than 
three and a half miles’ distant is Much 
Wenlock, from which one can _ scarce 
tear one’s self away. Fascinating 
black and white timbered houses, with 
carved balustrades and quaint adorn- 
ments, an ancient Guildhall, one mass 
of carving inside and out, and the spire 
of a stately church group as by common 
consent around the giant ruins of Much 
Wenlock Priory, and its grey walls, 
over which riots the glory of Red 
Valerian. By the kindness of Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell—who lives at the pic- 
turesque Prior’s House—the Priory is 
open for visitors on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Most beautiful of all, per- 
haps, is the rich chapter house, with its 
glorious Norman work, and, in a differ- 
ent manner, the peaceful cloister garth, 
tenderly kept, and bright with flowers. 


At Ashfield Hall, which has 


now 
fallen from its former estate, Charles 
II. slept on his way to Boscobel. The 


gateway forms a_ nice photograph. 
Farley Dingle, which makes a pleasant 
walk, has been called ‘‘ the flower 
garden of Shropshire,’’ and the town 
is celebrated for its numerous wells, 
some of them being really ancient. If 
the bicycle has been taken, the twenty- 
mile run down Corve Dale to Craven 
Arms contains many pretty “ bits,” 
and, anyway, it is well to ascend steep 
Wenlock Edge for the magnificent view 
it affords. Stokesay Castle means 
many pictures. The most popular em- 
brace the castle as a whole from the 
water, and the Elizabethan gateway. 
The Jacobean chimney piece in the 
finely panelled solar is an excellent 
** subject,’’ and not so hackneyed. In 
the church close at hand are two 
canopied seventeenth century pews. 
Clun and Bishop’s Castle are two 
quaint little places clean off the rail and 
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the beaten track. The former is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and the grey 
bridge, wherefrom the houses climb 
the steep hill, cannot soon be forgotten. 

Shrewsbury is, of course, the Ultima 
Thule of Shropshire’s timbered houses 
with the splendid dwellings called Ire- 
land’s Mansion and Owen's House, 
which are now converted into shops, 
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and Butcher’s Row, with its 15th cen- 
tury houses, while in old Shrewsbury 
over the water and the Welsh Bridge 
are many ancient black and white 
buildings. 

Before terminating our little tour in 
search of architectural pictures for the 
camera, it is pleasant to pause en route 
for Shrewsbury at one of the three 


A Ei 


THE ROUND CHAPEL IN LUDLOW CASTLE. 
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OLD TIMBERED HOUSE AT MUCH WENLOCK, 


Strettons nestling so placidly at the 
foot of the Long Mynd. Quaint cot- 
tages are to be found at Little Stretton, 
but the great attraction is superb moun- 
tain scenery, which forms a welcome 
diversion after contemplating a number 
of timbered dwellings. It is a glorious 
bit of wild hill country, and some folk 
call it with truth the Highlands of Eng- 
land. The rugged side of the Long 
Mynd, the curious Stiperstones, those 
detached masses of rock, Hope 


Bowdler, Lawley, Ragleth, and Caro- 
doc, and the steep green valleys in 
between them appeal too forcibly to be 
lightly passed by. It seems best to 
spend a day or two at Shrewsbury, re- 
turning each night to sleep in such 
bracing, life-giving air, and to devote 
the last portion of our tour to footing 
it over these magnificent hills and 
moors, where nature spreads so lavishly 
such real, never-fading, ever beautiful 
pictures for those who have eyes to see 


THE SERGEANT’S 
‘ENGAGEMENT. 


TOM R RIGBY- 


A Village Sketch. 
By JAMES DONALD. 


HEN the news reached the ears 
W of the worthies assembled in 
solemn conclave at the Boar’s 
Head that- Sergeant Dodd—the con- 
firmed bachelor of the village, and the 
hitherto recognised bulwark against 
petticoat domination—was engaged to 
be married, and to a widow to boot, it 
was at first treated as a malicious in- 
vention of the Evil One, and received 
in a spirit of scoffing incredulity. The 
report being substantiated by evidence 
too convincing to be combated, doubt 
gave place to concern, and there was 
much shaking of heads and pursing of 
lips among the old soldier’s particular 
cronies, to whom the intelligence of his 
unexpected deflection from the path he 
had trodden for so many years came in 
the nature of a bombshell. Tom Hig- 
gins, the baker, removing his pipe 
from his mouth, and abstractedly sign- 
ing to the barmaid to re-fill his glass, 
dolefully announced to all whom _ it 
might concern that from that hour 
henceforth he was prepared to believe 
anything. Peter Wilson, the butcher, 
with a vague impression that he was 
quoting Scripture, remarked that it was 
just another warning to them that 
thought they were safe on their pins to 
take care lest they got bowled over; 
while Adam Pillcraft, the apothecary, 
who was notoriously of an evil-disposed 
nature, and had for years cherished 
a spite against the worthy Sergeant, 
smiled darkly, and in a hoarse whisper 
maliciously declared that it served him 
right. 
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But by no one was the news received 
with greater surprise and consterna- 
tion than by Joe Webster, the tailor. 

‘* Struck me speechless, it did,’’ he 
used subsequently to say, and it cer- 
tainly was a fact that after receipt of 
the intelligence he swallowed two con- 
secutive glasses of his favourite ‘ ’alf- 
and-’alf ’’ before opening his lips to 
offer any comment on the extraordinary 
occurrence. 

But if he said nothing at the time, it 
furnished’ copious food for conversation 
later on. 

Returning home later in the evening 
with the baker, he seized that indi- 
vidual by the buttonhole, and in a voice 
thick with emotion, accentuated per- 
haps by the extra ‘“‘ ’alf-and-’alf”’ in 
which he had indulged, he exclaimed: 

‘* This is a terrible business, Tom, a 
terrible business. Poor old Bill! Who 
would have thought he would ’ave got 
landed at his time o’ life? But we must 
stand by him in his day of affliction, 
Tom. We must find a means of help- 
ing him out of this scrape.’’ 

The baker withdrew his pipe from his 
lips, and meditatively puffed a huge 
cloud of smoke into the air. 

‘*Maybe he doesn’t want to be 
helped,’’ he suggested. ‘‘ Hadn’t we 
better wait till he asks us?’’ 

Mr. Webster stopped short, and 
gazed at his companion reproachfully. 

‘Tom Higgins,” he said slowly, 
‘* are these the sentiments of a man— 
of a Christian? If you see a fellow 
creature drownin’ afore your eyes, do 
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you wait till he yells for you to help 
him afore going to his assistance? No. 
You offs with your coat, and in you 
goes and rescues him. That is, if you 
can swim,’’ he added, as an after- 
thought. 

‘** But this ain’t the same thing. The 
cases ain’t analogous,’’ returned his 
companion. ‘“A man doesn’t get 
engaged unbeknown, like a chap falling 
into the water. And if the Sergeant 
has asked a woman to marry him, 


i 
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THE CONCLAVE AT THE 


ain’t it right and reasonable to suppose 
it’s because he wants to marry her?’’ 
The tailor frowned cynically. 
‘* That’s your ignorance—your be- 


nighted ignorance,’’ he retorted. ‘‘It’s 
well seen you were never married your- 
self. Don’t tell me. I know Bill 
better. He’s been led into it, that’s 
what he has, and if he ain’t grateful 
now to the pal who helps him out o’ 
the mess, he will be afterwards, you 
mark my words.”’ 
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The baker still seemed inclined to 
demur, but Mr. Webster sternly over- 
ruled all his objections. By sheer force 
of will he at length carried the day, and 
it was eventually arranged that the 
two friends should visit the Sergeant 
the following evening, and endeavour 
to extricate him from the unfortunate 
predicament into which he had fallen. 

Sergeant Dodd was working in his 
garden when Joe Webster and Tom 
Higgins, in pursuance of the resolu- 
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tion arrived at the evening before, 
strolled in at the gate, and hailed him 
with genial warmth. 

He looked up with an air of obvious 
embarrassment as they approached, 
and a slight flush overspread his face— 
an embarrassment which the tailor 
noticed, and at once accepted as com- 
plete confirmation of his theory. 

‘** Look at him, Tom,”’ he whispered, 
confidentially, digging his elbow into 
his companion’s ribs. ‘‘ Surely you 
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must own it’s the duty of a pal to help 
him ?”’ 

The customary greetings exchanged, 
the conversation became general. The 
usual topics of the day were descanted 
upon, the weather anathematized, and 
the chances of the Sergeant securing a 
prize at the local flower show gravely 
considered from all points of view. But 
the one topic which was uppermost in 
the minds of all—the Sergeant's 
engagement—was sedulously avoided, 
the visitors considering it bad form to 
refer to such a delicate matter before 
their host himself broached the subject, 
which the Sergeant, whether from mo- 
tives of modesty or disinclination was 
not clearly apparent, carefully refrained 
from doing. 

It was not until they had adjourned 
to the cottage, and their host, with 
wonted hospitality, had produced a 
square-necked bottle and three glasses, 
that Joe Webster, feeling the onus of 
coming to the point devolved on him, 
at length found an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject which was_ the 
primary cause of their visit. 

***Ere’s health, Sergeant,’’ he re- 
marked solemnly, as he raised his glass 
to his lips. ‘‘I wish I could say long 
life and happiness, but as an _ honest 
man, and a man that says wot he 
means, I can’t. The words would 
choke me.’’ And with a sigh of vir- 
tuous resignation, he gulped down the 
liquor, and with an abstracted air 
shoved the empty glass towards his 
host for replenishment. 

*“'What do you mean?’’ demanded 
the Sergeant, as he took the hint, and 
hastily filled the glass. ‘‘ Why can’t 
you wish me long life and happiness ?’’ 

““ If what I hear is true,”’ returned 
the tailor, with a commiserating shake 
of his head, ‘‘ such a wish would be a 
farce—a hollow mockery. And _ Joe 
Webster ain’t the man to make a mock 
of his neighbour’s misfortune.’’ 

‘* Misfortune ?’’ retorted the Sergeant 
angrily ‘* What in the world are you 
drivin’ at, Joe Webster ?”’’ 

‘* There, there, old man, 
riled. 


don’t get 
It’s a painful subject, Bill, but 


remember I’m your pal. ‘Trust me to 
help you to get out of it.’’ 

‘** Out of what? Bless my soul, Joe, 
you ain’t gone crazy, have you?”’ 

‘Out of this engagement you've 
been led into,’’ returned the tailor, 
answering the former, and ignoring the 
latter query. ‘‘ I know what designing 
females are, Bill. 1 don’t blame you. 
When I heard of it—and you could 
most have knocked me down with a 
feather, you could, honest—the first 
thing I said was, ‘ Poor Bill, he’s been 
led into it, led like a lamb to the 
slaughter.’ You heard me, Tom? 
Weren’t those my very words?”’ 

The Sergeant drummed wrathfully on 
the table with his fingers, and seemed 
with difficulty to restrain an outburst. 

‘* And it’s to tell this you’ve come 
here to-night?’’ he exclaimed angrily. 

‘*No, no, Bill. Far from it. As I 
said before, Joe Webster ain’t the man 
to gloat over his neighbour’s misfor- 
tune. I’ve come to help you to back 
out of it.”’ 

‘* And supposin’ I don’t want to back 
out of it?” 

Mr. Webster shook his head, and 
surveyed the Sergeant with an expres- 
sion of sorrowful amazement. 

** Bill, Bill,’’ he murmured in pity- 
ing tones. ‘‘ Don’t tell me it’s as bad 
as that. Man, man, have you reflected 
on the consequence? <A man of your 
age to think seriously of marriage? It’s 
monstrous.”’ 

‘* What’s the matter with my age?”’ 
retorted the Sergeant, his eye gleaming 
belligerently. ‘‘ Many a man years 
older than me has got married!’’ 

** And regretted it ever after, I'll lay. 
Ay, and wished when it was too late 
they ’ad ’ad a disinterested pal to 
dissuade ’em! You mark my words, 
Bill, mark ’em well. If you don’t take 
my advice now, you'll mind it after- 
wards! And a widow, too! What do 
you think she’s marrying you for?’’ 

‘What does any woman marry a 
man for? Because she—she likes me, 
I suppose.”’ 

Mr. Webster shook his head once 
more, and turned his eyes upwards. 
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‘* Poor deluded victim,’’ he mur- 
mured, apostrophizing the ceiling. 
‘** Because she likes him, he says! And 
he believes it—actually believes it.”’ 

** What do you think she’s doing it 
for?’’ demanded the Sergeant. 

‘** For your money, Bill. What other 
reason can she possibly have? Look at 
the matter, old chap, calmly and dis- 
passionately. Survey yourself in the 
looking-glass this very night, and seri- 
ously put that very question to your- 
self. As I said to Tom Higgins this 
very night as we came along the road, 
‘Tom Higgins,’ says I, ‘ It’s the Ser- 
geant’s pension that has proved his 
undoing. Without his pension he would 
at this blessed moment be free and un- 
fettered as—as a lark.’ My very words, 
Tom, ain’t they?”’ 

The crimson which had been rapidly 
suffusing the Sergeant’s cheeks gave 


place to purple, and he snorted 
ominously. 
‘See here, Joe Webster,’’ he ex- 


claimed, rising to his feet and banging 
emphatically on the table. ‘‘ We’re old 
pals, and if you’ve come to visit me in 
a friendly way I’m glad to see you and 
treat vou as such. But if you’ve come to 
interfere in matters that don’t con- 
cern you, I ain’t going to have it, and 
I tell you so straight. As you've got 
to hear of this—this affair, it ain’t any 
use trying to keep it dark. I’m a go- 
ing to get married, and whether I’m to 
be happy or miserable afterwards is my 
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affair—not yours. I ain’t going to 
have any interfering or poking in of 
noses where they’re not wanted. And 
now you know so much, let’s change 
the subject. If you feel aggrieved with 
what I’ve said you'll find the door be- 
hind you. If not, hold out your glass. 
There’s plenty more in the bottle.” 

For a moment the tailor hesitated. 
Then with a glance at the baker—a 
glance in which pity and grief were in- 
extricably blended—he slowly pushed 
forward his glass. 

** Bill,”” he said solemnly, as he 
raised the replenished glass to his lips, 
‘if I can’t wish you long life and 
happiness, let me wish you happiness 
as long as you live, and may you live 
as long as you are happy.’”’ Having 
uttered this somewhat ambiguous 
toast, he sighed deeply, turned his eyes 
upwards, and with a dexterity born of 
much practice, tossed off the generous 
measure which the Sergeant poured out. 

* * * * 


The Sergeant has been married a 
considerable time now, and in conver- 
sation the tailor always expresses a 
hope for his continued happiness. But 
he smiles darkly when he says it, as 
one who is expecting and prepared for 
eventualities. Were it possible to dis- 


sect his inmost thoughts, it would be 
found that his most cherished desire— 
the opportunity for which he is patiently 
waiting, is to be able to say, ‘‘I told 
He is still waiting. 


’? 
you so. 











HE thick winter curtains swung 

7 apart, and a young gallant 
peered smilingly into the room, 

his right hand twirling a handsome 
moustache. The unaccustomed dark- 
ness for a moment disconcerted him, 
for the candles had not yet that even- 
ing been lighted; but at sight of the 
well known and shapely form of his 
betrothed, that was silhouetted against 
the restless fire over which she was 
seated, he was momentarily reassured. 
The rap of his rapier against the side 
of his riding-boots sounded sharply 
staccato in the silence, and the girl, 
glancing quickly round, rose eagerly 
to her feet. She stretched out her 
arms to him, then let them fall to her 
sides; and, rendered uneasy by her 
action, the other crossed the polished 
floor with a few long strides. She 
rested for a while quiescent in his em- 
brace, and he had leisure to study her 
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By HENRY 
F. FRAMPTON. 


face. Slowly he released her, and she 
resumed her seat on the _ yielding 
ottoman. 


‘“What—what is  wrong?’’ he 
queried, in a voice that was unaccount- 
ably thick. In place of the smooth, 
elusive features that were wont to 
smile greeting to him, he had seen a 
face that was pale and drawn with a 
night and day of anguish. That it was 
anguish of the mind was apparent; eyes 
robbed of half their usual brilliance said 
so more plainly than the unimpaired 
grace of the slim figure. As_ he 
watched the restless intertwining of her 
fingers a weight dragged at his heart. 
As yet, personal fear had not gripped 
him in its icy clutch. He looked on 
suffering, sub-consciously aware that 
it affected him because of the bond 
between them. 

** What is amiss?’’ he repeated. 

She rose again, and _ placed 
hands on his shoulders. 

‘***Tis no more than I deserve, Fran- 
cis,’’ she said, tremblingly. ‘‘ I must 
—must be Morris Steane’s wife.’’ 

Francis Gould stared at her lowered 


her 
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head in amazement, _ speechless, 
scarcely able to credit the evidence . f 
his ears. Less than forty-eight hours 
ago he had left Ruth Milverstone well 
assured by her protestations of love 


for him. He remembered to have felt 
some slight sympathy for Morris 
Steane, his rival; but there ail 


had 
He cordially disliked 
Steane, and had avoided him when- 
ever possible. Knowing the man for 
an empty braggart, and a tavern-fre- 
quenter, Gould felt little fear at the 
rivalry. Furthermore, the nature of 
Morris Steane’s trade—that of a jackal 
to My Lord Jeffreys—was repellant to 
such people as Sir James Milverstone 
and his daughter, and, indeed, to 
Gould himself, who had only with diffi- 
culty eluded the cunning meshes of the 
net which Judge Jeffreys had cast 
after Sedgemoor. The knight and 
Ruth Milverstone had been wholly for 
Monmouth’s cause, and it was at the 
girl’s enthusiastic bidding that Gould 
had penned a letter to the ill-fated 
Duke, promising his support and 
offering to bear arms in his service. 
The missive, besides being a dangerous 
document, was unnecessary; but to 
please and satisfy Ruth, he had sent it 
to Monmouth, himself following shortly 
afterwards. But as the months went by 
and the name of Captain Francis Gould 
did not appear on the list of rebels, a 
mantle of security fell upon the young 
captain, and in time the consequent loss 
of his commission troubled him as little 
as the rivalry of Morris Steane. 

The sense of Ruth’s words, there- 
fore, was like a blow to him. He 
mentally staggered. 

‘** You must marry 
stammered. 

She inclined her head. 

** Listen,’’ she said, firmly. ‘‘ "T'was 
through my foolishness that you came to 
write a letter to Monmouth; had I not 
insisted you would never have penned 
such treason. But others have been as 
foolish as | have—and—and—why could 
not the Duke have destroyed your 
letter !”’ 

The chill presence of dread entered 
into Gould’s soul. He went as white 


generous feeling for that person 
abruptly ceased. 


Steane!”’ he 
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as the girl before him. As her hands 
dropped from his shoulders, he en- 
deavoured to regain the composure that 
had left him as he entered the apartment. 
He passed a tongue over dry lips. 

“The letter has fallen into Steane’s 
hands?’’ he said, hoarsely. 

The bowed head was a_ sufficient 
answer ; and looking at her as she stood 
thus, he gleaned an inkling of what she 
must have passed through. Strangely 
enough, thoughts of his own danger 
were banished by the surge of mingled 
love and pity that swept through him. 
In a second he had caught her to his 
breast. He fell to kissing her wildly, 
and then he became aware that she was 
weeping. 

‘* You shall never marry Steane!”’ he 
vowed, crushing her to him. ‘‘ Let him 
show the letter to his master—let My 
Lord the Judge peruse it till he turn 
purple.”’ 

‘That is Steane’s 
cried in a low voice. 


’ 


intention,’’ she 
** Either I must 
become his wife or your life must—pay 
forfeit.’’ 

Gould laughed aloud, and letting her 
go, he stepped back—and laid a hand 
on the hilt of his rapier. 

‘** I shall not ask mercy from such a 
rogue,’’ he said. ‘‘I will to him and 
learn his intentions at greater length. 
Meanwhile, my life, rest assured that he 
shall never trouble you.”’ 

He turned towards the door; 
clutched the sleeve of his doublet. 

‘““No, no! *Twas my folly at the 
first; I must reap the result. Steane 
must have his way.”’ 

**We shall see,’’ remarked Gould ; and 
saying no more he left the apartment, 
leaving her looking wistfully after him. 


she 


CHAPTER II. 

There was a single thought in Gould’s 
mind when the black bulk of Milverstone 
Mansion had become a dark patch on 
the grey background of the evening sky. 
In an hour it would be dark, and the 
taverns begin to fill. At acertain tavern 
in the Cheape one might always be fairly 
certain of finding Steane, for to the 
Cyclopean Pillars it was invariably his 
nightly custom to repair, there to ruffle 
it with men whose hands plied a cleaner 
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trade than that of spy and common 
catchpole—even in the service of such 
an one as My Lord Jeffreys. 

It was a miry road, that from 
Kensington to the Cheape, but the 
nag which carried the impetuous 
person of Francis Gould had slithered 
and stumbled, in its time, along 
many a worse. When, however, 
its master made matters even more 
evil by one moment giving the creature 
its head and the next drawing it on to its 
lean haunches, the route became one 
which in future might excusably cause 
the horse to harbour an_ instinctive 
misgiving. In truth, Gould’s eagerness 
to be at the throat of Morris Steane 
evaporated and was engendered by 
turns; the dominating desire which at 
first had been the spur at times refused 
its duty, and he eventually lost assur- 
ance in the wisdom of his original 
intention—to confront Steane with a 
naked blade. Guile, perhaps, would 
better be met with guile!—No, in 
cunning Gould knew himself to be no 
match for Morris Steane, whose bread 
was won by sly practices. 

It is little to be marvelled at, there- 
fore, that he drew up under the porch 
of the Cyclopean Pillars in a state of 
fermenting indecision. 

Once the doors had banged to behind 
him, however, and he found himself in 
the heavy atmosphere of the tap-room, 
his attention was distracted from his 
own dilemma, for a sight assailed his 
eyes which was as commanding as it was 
frequent. A quarrel was in progress. 

The setting was a perfect one. On 
the floor lay, all a-pieces, dice and cup, 
whilst across the gaming-table the 
antagonists glared, each in a different 
manner, one at the other. In a slashed 
red jacket, stained a deeper crimson in 
places by the wine which the unsteady 
hand of the owner had from time to 
time spilled, stood on one side the tall, 
thin form of an advanced middle-aged 
man—to judge by the hideous white scar 
down the left side of his face an old 
soldier ; but his adversary and challenger 
presented to Gould’s gaze, merely the 
broad back of a stolidly-built man, and 
one, too, that quite obviously com- 
manded respect or, more correctly, fear 


from all 
challenged. 


persons save only the 

‘I regret that I cannot place myself 
at your disposal to-morrow,’’ remarked 
the latter, nonchalantly, his face further 
distorted by a smile; ‘‘ but, if your 
impatience to spit me will brook a day’s 
delay, to-morrow’s morrow will find me 
‘pon any spot to be aranged.”’ 

** IT can cut a comb one day as well as 
another,’’ retorted the other, insolently, 
turning his broad back upon the 
speaker. 

Then it was that Gould recognised 
his man, for he on whom the assembly 
looked askance was none other than 
Morris Steane; and with the discovery 
Gould recollected that as a duellist 
Steane’s notoriety gained vainglorious 
vogue throughout the City. The un- 
natural silence amongst the gamesters 
was explained, and their covert glances 
of pity towards the man with the scar, 
who bore himself with smiling nonchal- 
ance, were not difficult to understand. 

Noisy talk grew apace with the sus- 
pension of the quarrel, and the even- 
ing’s gaming continued its interrupted 
course. 

Gould’s indecision 
double intensity. Here, Steane was a 
king at court. To quarrel openly with 
the man were to spread abroad, if not 
his treason, then his name and his 
business. On the other hand, to con- 
duct affairs in quietness with a brag- 
gart and huckster of Steane’s calibre 
was no less an impossibility, surrounded 
as he was by a chorus that clamoured 
for a jest, more especially from the 
mocking lips of the man to whom their 
cringing—conscious or unconscious— 
was a homage, and who would care 
little for the consequences of their 
gossip; for if undesirable publicity were 
given to the name of Milverstone, it 
would be Ruth whose soul would 
writhe. Details of a fight for the hand 
of Sir James Milverstone’s daughter 
would make a fine tavern topic, and 
one in which Steane would glory as 
hero, since in any case Gould would be 
unable to refute a slander or shield the 
privacy of his affairs. Steane held the 
best card, the ace of trumps—the letter ! 


returned with 
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—the moment’s imprudence that pro- 
mised a lifetime’s misery to the woman 
he had lately assured should never be 
the wife of Morris Steane. 

Gould did not, therefore, as had 
been his intention, force a meeting 
between himself and Steane, thus to 
break down, once and for ever, one 
way or the other, the barriers that 
hemmed him in. A dead rebel was of 
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had Gould arrived at this conclusion, 
when his eyes met Steane’s, and were 
held. Then the latter’s face relaxed, 
and he grinned, advancing with a ques- 
tion in the arching of his eyebrows. To 
Gould the face and expression were 
equally repulsive, the lips cruel in their 
sensuality. He nodded a cold greeting, 
and indicated a vacant table. Steane, 
after a moment’s hesitation, came for- 


GOULD DEALT HIM A BLOW ACROSS THE FACE. 


small use for purposes of exemplary 
reprisal; but if, on the contrary, he had 
the good fortune to issue the survivor 
of the meeting, then there remained 
the chance of safety and happiness. 

At present the safest plan was to 
avoid a quarrel with Steane, but there 
could be no harm in learning his inten- 


tions from the man’s own lips. Scarcely 


chair 
crossing 


ward and joined him, taking a 
opposite the young man, and 
his legs with an air. 

““One does not expect to see Cap- 
tain Gould at the Cyclopean Pillars,” 


“1 
pressing 


he advanced. 
naught but 
brings him?’’ 

‘You are right,’’ returned Gould 


undoubtedly, 
business that 
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slowly. ‘‘ I am come to demand the re- 
turn of a certain missive, basely 
extracted from the private .papers of 
him to whom it was directed.”’ 

Steane grinned once more. 

** The late Duke’s youth must excuse 
the carelessness with which he treated 
his treasonable correspondence,’’ he 
sneered. 

Clearly if Gould was not to quarrel 
with the catchpole, he must restrain his 
spleen—the spleen that stirred at the 
other’s manner. 

‘* Let us therefore understand one 
another in a full measure,’’ continued 
Steane, in the same tone. 

‘*“A position between us which 
might have been attained before, had 
you approached me in the first place, 
rather than stooping to intimidate a 
woman, whose name, _ nevertheless, 
shall never be linked with your own!”’ 

The retort was the outcome of par- 
donable pique on Gould’s part. It had 
the advantage, however, of bringing 
matters to a head. Steane became out- 
spoken, and as the words left his lips, 
the full helplessness of Gould’s situa- 
tion was forced home to him beyond 
any question. Steane meant to have 
Ruth Milverstone willy-nilly. If Gould 
interfered, he would be removed— 
merely another victim of the late rising. 
It would be momentarily inconvenient 
to Morris Steane, but with Gould gone 
he would find a means to induce Mis- 
tress Milverstone to look favourably 
upon him. Indeed, Sir James Milver- 
stone’s suspected sympathy with the 
rebellion was a lever powerful enough, 
Steane vowed, to move him to a better 
understanding of the matter. 

At the conclusion of his speech, 
Steane twirled his moustache with com- 
placent triumph, master of a situation 
as villainous as it was unsurmountable. 

Blood ran from Gould’s lip, but still 
he knawed at it, impotent, raging, dis- 
traught beyond bearing. That his life 
should lie in the hollow of such a 
scoundrel’s hand stung him; that 
Ruth’s happiness might be sacrificed on 
the altar of his desire was poison in the 
sting. He could hold himself no 
longer; satisfaction he must and would 
have. 


Rising with a spring that knocked 
over his chair, Gould dealt the other a 
blow across the face with his open 
hand. At the whip-crack sound of that 
buffet a dozen pairs of eyes were 
directed towards them. A dozen faces 
mirrored a dozen different expressions. 
But a moment later one expression was 
common on the face of each and every 
onlooker—that of astonishment. 

For Morris Steane made no move- 
ment; only had his face gone white— 
a niveous background to the blood-red 
weal on his cheek. There was a tense 
silence. 

‘*T am free to meet you when you 
will,’’ said Gould in an unnatural voice. 
Now that it came to the point it was 
no light thing to challenge a duellist of 
Steane’s prowess. 

Steane rose from his seat, and gazed 
straight past the raging man _ before 
him. When he spoke his voice was 
even and cutting. 

‘* Nevertheless, I 


shall not fight 


you,”’ he said; and, ignoring the gaping 
Strode towards the 
Swinging it open he stopped, 


faces about him, 
door. 
looking round at Gould with meaning 
and menace. ‘‘ "Twill be unnecessary.’’ 
And the door banged to behind him. 

As for Gould, the rage rushed out of 
him, leaving in its place a dead feeling 
of despair as of the last hope gone. In 
front of him was death—or a _ lasting 
shame. That his enemy should have 
the ordering of such a life as Ruth’s, 
whose existence he had so _ lately 
counted as coupled with his own, was 
a contingency at which he cowered 
even in his naked impotence. 

Francis Gould’s lodgings lay off the 
main road that led from the south over 
London Bridge into the City. Two 
hundred yards from the house stood the 
White Hart Tavern, a_ noted _ hostel, 
and one which had given welcome to 
worthier persons than George Jeffreys, 
the notorious judge—master of that 
only less infamous duellist and spy, 
Morris Steane. The day following the 
latter’s refusal to meet Gould saw the 
return of the judge from the conclusion 
of a short circuit of minor trials. He 
dined and spent the night at the White 
Hart. 









During the whole of the day Gould 
did not stir from his apartment. The 
silent servitor who saw to his material 
needs was not more silent than his 
master, and not a word passed between 
them during the twenty-four hours. 
Long into the night Gould sat, motion- 
less, grey of face, seeking a happy 
solution of the problem, which could 
be solved honourably in one way only, 
and that no happy way. More than 
once he was on the point of issuing 
forth with intent to defy Steane to do 
his worst, which at most could but re- 
sult in the swift, easy death of one 
more rebel. 

Swift, easy death! Was death on 
the block swift and easy? Monmouth 
had died under the axe—but swiftly? 
easily? Gould recollected the circum- 
stances; three times had the execu- 
tioner hacked at the unfortunate man’s 
neck ere the head was severed from the 
body. The example was calculated to 
engender fear in many an older breast. 

Yet in the end Gould made up his 
mind to die, and with the resolution 
came a return of his customary cour- 
age. He already regarded himself as 
a man driven to the last extremity, and 
accordingly was ready to dare much. 
‘He decided in the end, which hap- 
pened to be the beginning of a new 
day, that he would give himself up to 
Jeffreys himself, in the forlorn hope 
that some vein, some unsuspected trait 
in the judge’s character would reveal 
itself to his advantage. He _ break- 
fasted and quitted his lodgings. 

Nor was he long in locating Jeffreys, 
which, under the circumstances, was 
not wonderful. And he entered the 
White Hart grim and determined, the 
unusual crowd in the front making 
difident way for him, reckoning the 
owner of the stern, set features no 
more consequential a person than one 
of My Lord’s many agents. 


At the end 


of the entrance floor 


began a cobbled passageway, and here 
Gould was fain to come to a standstill, 
for the way was blocked by the bulky 
form of a stable-hand, whose face ex- 
pressed its owner’s refusal to budge. 
**I am on business 


brooking no 
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delay,’’ Gould snapped at the man. 
‘* Stand aside!”’ 
‘* Your business gains no hearing to- 
day,’’ returned the other with a grunt. 
‘*His Lordship will see no one, let him 
beg who may. To-morrow will, I 
warrant, suit your business better.’’ 


‘* God’s life!’’ swore Gould, half- 
drawing his blade. ‘‘ Stand aside, | 


say; or else shall you taste steel. I 
am not to be played with, rascal.” 

The stable-hand clenched a pair of 
knotted hands. 

‘*You cannot see his Lordship, I 
tell ye,’’ he returned gruffly. ‘‘ Put up 
your toasting-fork and begone! His 
Lordship is in as nice a pet as could be 
prayed for; he has had tidings that 
have turned his stomach. I would not 
go nigh him for the price o’ Dunkirk, 
and ‘tis more than my life’s worth to 
let such as you worry him; so away, 
and praise the Lord that you ha’ missed 
his wrath.”’ 

This intelligence gave pause to 
Gould’s impulse. To force an audience 
with Jeffreys at that moment were to 
ask for worse than death; his rage 
would render him blind to reason, let 
alone to mercy. Forcing home the 
half-drawn blade, Gould turned on his 
heels, and departed, with little palate 
for the enforced delay, but clinging to 
the flimsiest hold that his precarious 
condition offered. On London Bridge, 
marching smartly under the arched 
houses, came three men, whom Gould 
stepped aside to avoid. They were two 
of Jeffreys’ thief-takers with a prisoner ; 
and dimly aware that he had seen the 
latter’s face elsewhere, Gould went on. 
At the northern end of the bridge he 
paused, stunned with sudden recollec- 
tion. His face mirrored a study of 
mingled emotions. He turned and 
gazed after the retreating trio, hope, 
doubt, and dread striving for the 
mastery of his features. 

Next moment he was.running madly 
back in his tracks, a wild figure, his 
hair streaming out in the wind, his 
rapier dancing jerkily at the end of its 
cords, whilst his hat swooped unheeded 
to the gutter. 


* * + ” 
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Again the thick red curtains parted, 
and a young man peered into the 
apartment, but this time not even a fire 
greeted him. More than a day had 
passed since he had last looked into the 
room, but only the warmth had left it, 
so far as Gould could judge. The otto- 
man still fronted the hearth, the candles 
were untouched ; the place, so it seemed, 
had not even lost its tenant during the 
whole of the interval. On the ottoman 
Ruth Milverstone reclined, her bedy 
visibly moved by sobs, rendered the 
more distressful to the onlooker by 
their silence. 

In a moment she looked up and saw 
him, and sprang to her feet to meet 
him. But he was not prepared for the 
shock that her appearance dealt him. 
The face was angular, the eyes were 
red-rimmed. Colourless of countenance, 
she swayed before him, a_ changed 
being. 

He stammered into incoherence, 
amazed at the ghastly picture. At the 
last meeting between them he had seen 
a startling change in her condition; 
this was ten times worse. 

Nevertheless, no anguish of mind 
could drain the love that was mani- 
fested for him in her eyes; and in a 
second he had drawn her into his arms, 
and was smoothing back her hair from 
the throbbing temples. 

** Thank God!”’ 

It was Ruth who had spoken, but 
the words puzzled Gould more than her 
condition; this he could in a measure 
comprehend. 

‘**] mistrusted his word, despite his 
oaths! Thank God that you are safe.’’ 

Then he felt her shudder in his arms, 
and reluctantly he released her, for she 
turned away from him. He took her 


hand in his. 
‘*‘Have no more fear,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ There is indeed much to 


thank God for. 
together—now.’ 


We will thank him 


, 


“* Nay, I cannot pray now,”’ she re- 
plied, softly weeping. ‘‘I—I dare 
not!’’ 

Mystified, he waited. She moved 


towards an éscritoire in the corner; 


then returned and handed him that 
which she had taken up. 

** The letter !’’ 

The unfortunate letter to the Duke 
of Monmouth was before his incredu- 
lous eyes—there between his fingers, 
crisp and only too easily decipherable ; 
and it was Ruth Milverstone who had 
placed it there. 

‘* Burn it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ No, 
let me destroy it; ’twas I who caused 
it to be written.’’ 

He understood. In a flash he realised 
all; thought that he knew the cause of 
her terrible condition. Calmly he 
watched her tear it to pieces, smiling 
curiously, placidly. 

‘You promised to become Steane's 
wife, and he gave up the letter? Is 
that not the truth, my life?’ 

He attempted to take her once more 
into his arms, but she repulsed him 
with a rough gentleness. 

‘*T am his wife!’’ she cried pitifully. 

** You are married to him!”’ 

‘‘ We were married yesterday,’’ she 
wept. ‘‘ He came at noon, threaten- 
ing to deliver the letter that afternoon 
to Jeffreys. I—I could do no less; he 
swore that you had affronted him the 
evening before. To-day we leave the 
town.”’ 

Gould drew in his breath sharply. 

** To-day you will be my wife,’’ he 
returned, and despite her resistance, 
embraced her tightly. She stared up 
at him in astonishment. 

“*Steane was killed in a duel this 
morning !’’ he said. ‘‘ Killed by a man 
whose deepest hurt in such affrays only 
opened his cheek !"’ 

** Steane dead!’’ she cried, breath- 
ing quickly, scarcely crediting his 
words. 

It seemed impossible that such relief 
could fall to her lot—that Fortune’s 
wheel could turn so speedily. She 
doubted the reality of her surroundings 
—of even Gould’s presence. 

But the callous cruelty that a jest at 
such a time would call for found no 
part in her lover’s composition, and she 
could not doubt the sincerity in his 
tone. 
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WILTSHIRE DOWNS. 
By MARGARET SVEND. 

T has been said satirically that and that is to the little town of Wilton, 
American globetrotters are so taking Bemerton, of course, on the way. 
hurried that they have only ‘‘What a pretty little village!’’ ex- 

time to ‘‘tick’’ off in their Baedeker claims the casual visitor, but beware how 


the places of interest as they pass 
quickly through them; but in some 
ways they are very thorough. They 
at least know what they should see, 
even if they have no time to stay their 
steps at the places noted down in their 
itinerary. The writer’s house is at Salis- 
bury, and when Americans visit the 
town, as they do in great numbers, they 
see the Cathedral and Stonehenge (and 
an English visitor would doubtless do 
the same) but, just as the American al- 
ways desires to know which Wiltshire 
village has the honour of being the 
birthplace of Addison—and cannot al- 
ways find a ready answer—so there is 
one excursion that the Transatlantic 
visitor will make besides Stonehenge, 





you address that remark to an inhabitant 
of that proud place, for Wilton is a town, 
and has been a town with a Mayor and 
Corporation since 1100, and dates its 
charter only third to the cities of London 
and Winchester! 

That fact alone would bid you pause 
and ask what history the little place, 
with its some two thousand inhabitants, 
can have had in the past to give it such 
dignity in the present. It must have 
been far more important once than its 
quiet appearance leads you to guess 
now. Sleepy little town, but withal a 
very pleasant spot, as beautiful now as 
when Royalty found it lovable above all 
places. 

Tucked away on a loop of the road 
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from Salisbury to Warminster, and 
about three miles from the first named 
town, Wilton might perhaps be over- 
looked by the casual observer. West 
of Wilton the smooth high downs slope 
towards two long green valleys through 
which flow the rivers Nadder and Wylye. 


I wonder if the Wiltshire Downs ap- 
pear as beautiful to strangers as they 
do to us, who live by them. Great bare 
open stretches, carpeted with short, 
springy turf, swept by freshening 
breezes, crowned with clumps of beeches, 
and intersected, as it were, with many a 
long, narrow valley where the meadow 
grass is golden with buttercups, and 
willows hang over the river pools where 
the trout hide. Where farmhouse and 
manor and church nestle in the shelter 
of the encircling downs, and shepherds 
lead their flocks along dusty flower- 
grown lanes to the hills above. You may 
pass through any number of these vil- 
lages before you come td Wilton, which 
lies across both Wylye and Nadder just 
above their junction. But you will not 
come from these western valleys, but 
from Salisbury, that spire dominated 
city, on the other side; and from Salis- 
bury you will walk or drive, or even 
motor—do not come by train—down two 
miles of elm avenue. Two long avenues 
run east and north to make a fitting ap- 
proach to Wilton; before they were 
planted did not the Duchess of Queens- 
berry say that my Lord Pembroke had 
not an approach but a reproach to his 
house at Wilton? 

Where these two avenues join at the 
entrance to the town, a spot now known 
as the cross roads but once as Almonry 
Corner, King Edward VII. was received 
on his visit two years ago. 

He had driven along the avenue from 
flag-bedecked, decorated Salisbury, but 
at Wilton he was received in the natural 
beauty of the place; Wilton needed no 
flags or paper flowers or loyal mottoes. 


The actual origin of Wilton is lost in 
antiquity, but it was important enough 
in the time of Alfred to give its name 
to Wiltshire, and it was then the chief 
town of the tribe Wilsaetas. But before 
that it may perhaps be identified with 


Caervillium, capital of the British King 
Carvillius. In Saxon days it was one 
of the most important places in Wessex 
and a royal residence of Saxon kings; 
indeed, its connection with royalty has 
been unceasing. 

It has been practically decided of 
recent years that the famous battle of 
Ethandune did not take place at Wilton, 
not even in Wiltshire, but none the less 
it is certain that Alfred fought with the 
Danes here in 871, and that in 1003 the 
Danes, under Sweyn, burnt and sacked 
the town. 

But before this date the glory of Wil- 
ton had begun in the foundations of its 
afterwards famous Abbey. The history 
of a town often centres round one par- 
ticular building, so the life of Wilton 
has chiefly centred round Wilton House. 


Earl Wulstan, brother-in-law to King 
Egbert, erected in 800 a small oratory 
not far from the site of the present Wil- 
ton House, and in 830 his widow per- 
suaded King Egbert to convert the ora- 
tory into a priory of thirteen sisters. But 
it was not long to remain such a small 
establishment. Whether the battle he 
fought near the spot had anything to do 
with it or not, in the same year, 871, 
King Alfred built a nunnery and re- 
moved to it the nuns of Earl Wulstan’s 
foundation, dedicating the new building 
to SS. Mary and Bartholomew. From 
this time onward the Saxon monarchs 
showed great interest in the nunnery, 
and their grants number over thirty. 


Two scandals blot the history of the 
Abbey, in the abduction of Wulfrith by 
King Eadgar, and the abduction of two 
nuns by Osborne de Gifford, about 1280, 
during the reign of an Abbess of the 
same name. 

The deed of King Eadgar made 
history and must be written of at large. 
Wulfrith returned to the Abbey of Wil- 
ton with her daughter and became the 
Abbess thereof. The daughter became 
known to fame as Saint Edith, her short 
life being renowned for its piety and 
humility. She built the church of St. 
Denis at Wilton; and St. Dunstan—that 
Archbishop of Canterbury whose pictur- 
esque dealings with the devil are known 
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WEST DOOR, WILTON CHURCH. 


to all—came to the consecration. it 
was Dunstan, too, who canonized Edith, 
shortly after her early death, and thus 
enabled her to become the patron saint 
of the nunnery and afterwards of the 
town. 

In the Sarum missal a service is 
apportioned to her, and her day was 


the Calendar to be _ cele- 


ordered by 
brated on the 17th of September.* 


The wife of Edward the Confessor 
was responsible for the enlargement and 
practical rebuilding of the Abbey, to 
which she afterwards retired. 


*J. E. Nightengale. 
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Even William the Conqueror bestowed 
much care and consideration on the Wilt- 
shire Abbey, and at this place it is as 
well to consider what a really great 
position it held. 

The four great nunneries were at 
Wilton, St. Mary’s at Winchester, at 
Shaftesbury, and at Barking. The 
Abbesses of Wilton and Shaftesbury 
ranked as Baronesses and could be sum- 
moned to Parliament—was this the germ 
of woman’s suffrage? — and to supply 
their quota of men in time of war. 

Then the town was of no inconsider- 
able importance; its charter, as I have 
before remarked, was one of the earliest 
given by Henry II., and with its charter 

‘the town enjoyed various privileges. It 
also had a mint for many years, probably 
from King Eadgar’s reign till about that 
of Henry III. 

The reason for the decline of its im- 
portance was none other than the diver- 
sion of the main road, which was made 
to pass through the newer town of New 
Sarum or Salisbury. 

King Stephen paid a visit to Wilton 
in 1143, and probably had not such 
friendly recollections of the place as most 
monarchs, for on his attempting to build 
a castle there, he was attacked by 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, and driven 
from the town! 

Wilton did not escape the evil days 
that fell on all religious establishments 
at the Reformation, and just before the 
dissolution Henry VIII. had a somewhat 
curious correspondence with Anne 
Boleyn, refusing to allow some favourite 
of hers to be nominated Abbess. 

‘*T wolde not,’’ he writes, ‘‘for all the 
gold in the worlde clog your conscience 
nor mine, to make her ruler of a house 
who is of so ungodly a demeanour !”’ 

Henry bestowed Wilton on Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards Earl of 
Pembroke, who was Katherine Parr’s 
brother-in-law, and Wilton, although 
now a secular house, continued to flour- 
ish. Nothing is now left of the old 
conventual buildings except a small 
fragment situated near the stables and 
called the ‘“‘Court of the Belhouse.’’ 


It is not recorded that the much 


married monarch ever came to Wilton, 
but his daughter Elizabeth was there in 
1574, and a lock of her hair will be shown 
to every visitor who is looking over the 


* House! 


James I. was at Wilton in 1603, and 
it is not improbable that Shakespeare’s 
troupe performed before him. In fact, we 
may go so far as to say that one of the 
poet’s pastoral plays was written for 
that purpose, and those who have seen 
Ben Greet’s company in ‘‘As You Like 
It’’ on the greensward at Wilton can 
reflect that the play was first performed 
there under the direction of its author, 
for he was one of the many who called 
Pembroke patron. 


Wilton, under the Herberts, became 
a centre of literature. Massinger, the 
playwright, was the son of a Wilton 
servant, and Sir Philip Sydney may have 
thought out his Arcadia when pacing the 
walk still named for him, while visiting 
‘*Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother.”’ 

George and Sidney—names still held 
dear in the family—are reminders of the 
most noble knight, and that very saintly 
pastor of Bemerton, both of whom called 
the Earl of Pembroke kin. 

Charles I. ‘‘did love Wilton above all 
places,’’ says Aubrey, ‘‘and came thither 
every year.”’ It may have been his 
suggestion that Solomon de Caus should 
design the house ; Inigo Jones, we know, 
helped to reconstruct it after a fire. 

Besides the Abbey there were one or 
two other religious institutions of minor 
importance in Wilton. At Almonry 
Corner, elsewhere alluded to, stands an 
Almshouse, which once existed as the 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalen. The 
buildings, their gardens gay with 
flowers, stand at the foot of the tree- 
shaded North Hill, near which can be 
traced the site of one of the old tourney 
grounds, used in the twelfth century. 
Opposite the Almshouses is:a fountain in 
memory of the 13th Earl of Pembroke, 
who is buried in the little churchyard of 
Fugglestone, across the road. Further 
on the stranger will come to a gigantic 
statue of the same Earl standing im- 
posingly at the junction of the main road 
with the private approach to Wilton 
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House gates. Behind him is the house 
of his forefathers; on the right hand the 
park wall borders the road to the church 
where he lies, and cn the left the cool 
and pleasant river trickles under over- 
hanging trees past the old red house, 
part of which has stood for some five 
centuries at least, and so on into the 
town. It is at the further end of Wil- 
ton that you may find the Priory of St. 
John’s Ditchampton, founded about 
1190, probably in connection with the 
Knights Hospitallers, and one of the 
few religious foundations not dissolved 
at the Reformation. The buildings are 
new, but the four almshouses and the 
chapel still exist, and are ruled over by 
a Prior—an office which a Dean of Salis- 
bury has not scorned to hold. 

In the height of its importance Wilton 
could number some twelve or thirteen 
churches, but it must be remembered 
that churches in those days were not 
quite the same as in these. The ivy- 
grown remains of one of these churches 
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can be seen in the market place near the 
stone Cross, and indeed until about fifty 
or sixty years ago it served as the parish 
church. 

But now second—or hardly second— 
to Wilton House in attractive power is 
the present Parish Church, to which, 
although it has only stood half a century, 
Americans flock with as much eagerness 
as to the most ancient buildings in the 
land. And why? 

If, in the course of a stroll through 
Wilton, the visitor passes down West 
Street he will be inclined to stand still 
and stare in amazement at a sight that 
meets his eyes, for standing out against 
the English sky, which, as we know, 
is more often grey than not, is a church 
which surely needs a sky of the deep 
Italian blue for its background—a 
church, the shape and design of which 
are perhaps unique in England, a white 
Byzantine church, with its tall campanile 
attached only by beautifully carved 
cloisters. 
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The exterior is fine enough—mark the 
deep West porch and carved pillars 
situated on a terrace, approached by 
broad flights of steps, and standing a 
little way back from the road, but the 
interior is even more amazin 
amined in detail. 

Mosaics abound, as well as marbles, 
alabasters, and precious carvings of 
every kind ; the pillars at the far end are 
of black and gold marble from Porto 
Venere in the Gulf of Spezzia; the font 


when ex- 


re 
S 
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is of marble resting on a black marble 
slab, and inlaid with the legend of the 
vine; the of carved 
woods; the slender pillars of the nave 
have highly ornamented capitals; the 
eagle of the lectern rests on lava from 
Mount 
columns; 


doors are choice 


Vesuvius and stands on marble 


the open pavement in front 


with its richly sombre colours is of por- 
phyry, serpentine and white marble; the 
reading desk is of Flemish carving; the 
windows are filled with 


fine stained 
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glass; the pulpit is of Caen stone on 
sixteen black marble columns with ala- 
baster capitals. Above are twisted 
marble columns and mosaics, which, in 
the thirteenth century, were in a shrine 
in Rome. The pulpit alone is enough 
to tempt the lover of fine arts to pay a 
visit. The founder of all this magnifi- 
cence desired only one personal touch 
in the church he created, and across the 
carving of the west gallery runs the in- 
scription ‘‘All things are Thine and of 
Thine own have we given Thee.’’ 

But his marble effigy lies above his 
tomb in the chancel, and near it the 
effigy of his mother—a Russian lady who 
aided him in the work. It is the tomb of 
the famous Crimean War Minister—Sid- 
ney Herbert, son, brother, and father of 
successive Earls of Pembroke, and him- 
self created Lord Herbert of Lea. Turn- 
ing from his tomb among all the marble 
splendours, the stranger will be struck 
by a different note, a faded flag that 
hangs in a recess, not a tattered regi- 
mental colour such as we are accustomed 
to see hung in churches, but of an un- 


familier design. It is one of the signal 
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flags of H.M.S. Captain, the ship that 
went down in the Bay of Biscay in 1870 
with a son of the founder of this church 
on board. 

Wilton House is too well known to 
warrant special description in this article, 
but there is one other building in the 
town that must claim our attention, and 
that is the Royal Carpet Factory. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
brought skilled weavers from France, 
and several of these settled in Wilton 
and laid the foundations of the success- 
ful factory which was protected by « 
charter of William II., making the 
artizans into a corporate body. Their 
motto is ‘‘Weave trust with truth.’’ It 
is here that Axminster carpets are made, 
the looms and drawings of that factory 


being transferred to Wilton in 1835. 
The Earls of Pembroke have always 


done their best for this factory ; the ninth 
Earl brought workmen from Flanders to 
develop it, and it is chiefly owing to the 
present Pembroke that, after having been 
closed for some years, the factory is 
again flourishing, one of its first orders 
having come from Buckingham Palace. 
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By FRANK EDMUND. 


RNEST CARSLAKE was hurry- 

E ing along a country lane. Rain 

was falling in torrents, and he 
had neither overcoat nor umbrella. 
Little thinking that the weather would 
change, he had gone out in the after- 
noon for a long ramble. There was 
no moon that night, and as the storm 
beat down upon him he was well-nigh 
blinded. Farm labourers were sheltered 
either in their cottages or in the village 
ale-houses, and the countryside, » so 
admired in sunshine by tourists, was 
hidden in inky darkness. A walk of 
about a mile brought him to a little cot- 
tage standing back amidst trees several 
yards from the lane. 

On arriving at the little creeper-clad 
porch, Carslake was startled by the 
sound of a man’s voice. 

‘*T must apologize for trespassing, 


sir,’ said the stranger courteously, 
‘*but I am taking shelter from the 
rain. The fact is I seem quite to have 


lost my bearings. I want to get to 
Ponting Station to take the train to 
Redwood.”’ 

** Ponting Station,’’ replied Cars- 
lake, ‘‘ is seven miles from here, and I 
fear that the last train has gone. But 
if you will come inside I can make sure. 
I have a time-table.’’ 

**You are very good,’’ replied the 
stranger, as he followed Carslake into 
the cottage. 

Carslake lighted a lamp, after which 
he bade his visitor b: seated. Then he 
went to a bookshelf, and took down a 
Bradshaw. ‘‘I am sorry,”’ 


’ 


he re- 





marked presently, ‘‘ it is as I thought, 
the last train goes at nine o'clock.” 

‘** Dear me,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ how 
very annoying! Evidently, I have mis- 
calculated the distance, and on the top 
of that I have'lost my way.”’ 

Carslake now had an opportunity to 
observe his visitor, who had the air of 
a man of position. He looked about 
fifty. He was clean-shaven, and his 
mouth, albeit betokening  kindliness 
when in repose, hinted at possibilities 
of sternness on occasions. Carslake’s 
interest deepened into curiosity as he 
began to feel, rather than to think, 
that he had somewhere or other seen 
this man_ before, an_ impression 
strengthened by the fact that when the 
visitor next spoke his voice had a ring 
of familiarity. 

‘“‘Is there,’’ enquired the traveller, 
‘any inn where I can put up for the 
night ?’’ 

“*T am afraid,’’ replied Carslake, 
‘“‘that there is no place where you 
could put up, but if you would care to 
accept a shake-down here you are per- 
fectly welcome.”’ 

The visitor hesitated for a moment. 
Then he said: ‘‘Really, it is uncom- 
monly good of you. I shall be very 
glad to avail myself of your 
hospitality.”’ 

‘* Are your clothes damp?’’ Carslake 
asked his visitor. ‘‘ Because if they 
are I can lend you some of mine ii you 
care to change in my room.” 

‘* No, thank you. I am as dry as a 
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bone,’’ replied the other. 
stood up.”’ 

‘** Well, if you will excuse me for a 
minute I will put on another suit, for I 
am wet through,’’ said Carslake. 

** Prudent man,’’ rejoined the guest 
approvingly. 

The guest found himself a little later 
seated in an arm-chair in front of a 
quickly-brightening fire, watching his 
host prepare supper. At intervals in 
their conversation he glanced with quiet 


** You see I 


intentness at Carslake. ‘‘ His face is 
certainly familiar to me. Now where 
have I seen him before?’’ he mused. 


Then, in spite of himself, he almost 
started from his chair. ‘* By jove! I 
have it! Carslake!”’ 

For Carslake’s unknown guest was 
Mr. Justice Fenton, a strong judge— 
severe when he deemed severity neces- 
sary, but always scrupulously fair. In 
private life Sir Richard Fenton was one 
of the kindliest of men. 

The judge’s meditations were inter- 
rupted by his host’s invitation to draw 
his chair up to the table. ‘‘ You will 
not mind taking things as you find 
them,’’ said Carslake, ‘‘ as I look after 
myself the greater part of the day.’’ 

“If they taught him cooking at Port- 
land they had a deuced clever pupil,” 
said the judge to himself a few minutes 
later. His lordship was not usually 
flippant, but the thought came un- 
bidden, and appealed irresistibly to his 
sense of humour. 

*“Do you smoke?’’ asked Carslake 
afterwards. ‘‘I am sorry I have no 
cigars, but I have tobacco.”’ 

‘““For a good after-supper smoke, 
give me a pipe,’’ replied Sir Richard 
genially, as he brought from the pocket 
of his Norfolk jacket a_ well-seasoned 
briar. ‘‘You have some of my 
tobacco, and I’ll have some of yours.”’ 

As the exchange of pouches was 
effected, Carslake smiled for the first 
time since their strange encounter. 
They were soon puffing away to all 
appearances contentedly enough. 

** You lead a solitary life, I gather?’’ 
said the judge presently, looking with 
kindly interest at the young man. 


‘* Oh, it suits me,’’ rejoined Cars- 
lake. ‘‘ I am not a society man. ] 
have my smal] pursuits.” 

‘* Forgive me if 1 seem impertinent,”’ 
said his guest with a winning smile, 
‘‘ but it appears to me that a man of 
your age and education should have a 
somewhat wider sphere.’’ 

Carslake seemed at a loss for a reply, 
and the other continued with a. still 
more kindly note in his voice: ‘‘ I am 
old enough to be your father, my boy. 
That perhaps would not of itself entitle 
me to talk to you as I am doing. But 
there are other circumstances. Do you 
remember me? We have met before, 
if | am not very much mistaken.”’ 

‘* Your face certainly seems familiar 
to me,’’ said Carslake with more ani- 
mation than he had yet shown. ‘* But 
I have not been able to locate you.’’ 

‘* Do you remember the Old Bailey ?’’ 
asked his companion. 


‘“*T am afraid I do,’’ said Carslake 


with a short and exceedingly bitter 
laugh. 
‘* Then you will probably have re- 


tained some recollection of the judge,”’ 
said Sir Richard. 

Carslake glanced quickly at his 
guest, and looked him full in the face 
for a few seconds. Then he asked 
quietly, as if he needed no reply, ‘‘ You 
are Mr. Justice Fenton?’’ 

‘“* Yes, Mr. Carslake,’’ said the 
judge, ‘‘ 1 am, and I hope you bear me 
no malice.’’ 

‘* My dear sir,’’ responded Carslake 
with a laugh that had no mirth in it, 
‘* I bear you not one iota of malice. I 
admit that on the evidence you and the 
jury had no other course open to you.”’ 

A silence ensued. It was at length 
broken by the judge. 

‘*T am thankful for the ordering of 
events which has brought us together 
now. My friend, I said some harsh 
things at the trial, things I have thought 
of with keen regret ever since your 
innocence was established by the death- 
bed confession of the real culprit.’’ 

‘** Do not let that trouble you,’’ Cars- 
lake interposed. ‘‘ After all, you said 
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nothing which did not come within your 
duty under the circumstances.”’ 

‘** Thank you,’’ said the judge. ‘‘But, 
all the same, you will understand my 
feeling.”’ Then, after a pause, he 
added, ‘‘ All your friends have been 
seeking you since your last 
year.”’ 

‘* That is very good of them, I am 
sure,’’ said Carslake in ironical tones. 
‘* But,’’ he added in softer accents, as 
he noted his companion’s expression, 
‘* you can hardly be surprised that 1 
have not been eager to renew their 
acquaintance, seeing that from the first 
they had no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that I was guilty.’ 

‘* That may be,”’ said the judge. ‘“‘I 
think, however, that you should at least 


release 


bear in mind that appearances were 
overwhelmingly against - you. But 


since your innocence was proved, they 
have been only too anxious to make 
amends for the past.  Indeed,’’ added 
the judge after a pause, ‘‘ I know that 
one of your friends has been deeply 
grieved because you have not yet given 
her that opportunity.’’ 

*“On the day before my arrest, on 
the charge of forging her father’s sig- 
nature,’’ Carslake remarked coldly, 
‘* she wrote me a letter breaking off 
our engagement.’’ 

“*I admit that,’’ said the judge 
quickly. ‘* But put yourself in the 
place of Sir Philip Burnham.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Carslake significantly. 
‘* But it was not Sir Philip Burnham 
who. wrote the letter."’ 

** No,’’ said the judge quietly. ‘‘Yet 
it was written at Sir Philip’s dictation. 
You must acknowledge that.” 

Carslake was silent, but the judge 
thought that his demeanour 
signs of a change. 

** My boy,’’ he said earnestly, “‘ it 
may be that you have much to forgive. 
But do not let the unhappy past deprive 
you, or anyone else, of what may be a 
happy future.’’ 

Carslake did not speak, but it 
obvious that he was not unmoved by 
his companion’s appeal. Sir Richard, 
however, did not think that any good 


showed 


was 





purpose would be served by carrying 
the matter further at the moment. 

They parted for the night on the 
friendliest of terms. The judge retired 
to the room generally occupied by his 
host. But Carslake relapsed into a 
prolonged reverie, and day was almost 
dawning before he sought rest by 
throwing himself on a couch. 

After the judge’s departure, Cars- 
lake developed a fit of restlessness. 
The desultory occupations with which 
he had hitherto sought to fill his leisure 
seemed to have lost their attractiveness. 
The judge’s words, at once sympathetic 
and tactful, had awakened feelings of 
duty and affection which had long lain 
dormant. The thought of seeking work 
in London was distasteful. He had 
a genuine horror of being pointed to as 
a man who had been wrongfully con- 
victed. He had a vague feeling that 
he ought to change his mode of living, 
but he lacked the initiative to take any 
immediate action. 


* * * * * 


** Very careless of you, Carslake, to 
leave your door open for thieves to come 
in and steal your valuables,’’ someone 
called out with bluff humour a few 
days later. The voice was familiar, 
and Carslake saw Sir Richard standing 
just inside the door. 

‘* How are you, Carslake?’’ he en- 
quired, smiling at the young man’s sur- 
prise. Then he added: ‘‘ Thought I 
would give my benefactor a look-up. 
Got a few minutes for a chat?” _ 

‘“IT am very pleased to see you, Sir 
Richard. Please sit down and make 
yourself at home.”’ 

‘*T will, with pleasure,’’ said the 
judge. ‘‘ But excuse me for a mo- 
ment.’’ Much to Carslake’s surprise, 
the visitor stepped quickly outside, and 
made a gesture, in response to which 
a hale and hearty man of middle age 
entered the room, followed by a young 
lady. 

‘** Here you are, Carslake!’’ said the 
judge, enjoying the situation. ‘‘ It is 
only on special occasions that a judge 
himself can brief counsel.’ 
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Sir Philip Burnham advanced to 
Carslake with outstretched hands. 

‘* Forgive me for the wrong I have 
done you,’’ he said with obvious sin- 
cerity. ‘* I am deeply sorry.” 

The appeal, supported as it was by 
a pleading smile from the girl, was 
irresistible, and the hands of the two 
men met in a warm clasp. 

‘‘The motor is at the corner of the 
lane,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ and Sir Philip 
and myself will just see that no one 
has run away with it. Carslake, you 
will like to make your apologies to Miss 
Burnham for having caused her so 


much anxiety. We will come back 
again presently.’’ 

‘“Ernest,’? said the girl reproach- 
fully, when they were alone, ‘‘ you 
might have given me the opportunity of 
telling you how sorry I am for what 
has been.’’ 

** My dear girl,’’ he said, ‘it is I 
who should be sorry.” 

A few minutes later the other 
men returned. 

‘* Ah,”’ remarked the judge with a 
smile, ‘‘I am glad to see that in this 
instance my intervention has_ resulted 
in a satisfactory settlement of the case.”’ 


two 





On a picture by John Savery, A.R.A., 
“"The Mother.” 


By Louise ROssEL. 


My child! most perfect 


great love, 


fruit of my 


Thy advent fills my soul with thank- 


fulness— 
And with full heart I lift my voice 
above 
To render thanks to God and_ bid 


Him bless 


Thy baby form; and as the years pass 


by 


Thou’lt learn to love the beauties of 


the earth 


And sun and moon and stars and sea 


and sky, 


And birds and flowers that greeted 


thee at birth. 


And later still, when thou and I must 


part, 


Have courage, faith, be ever pure 


in mind— 


With truth and love engraven on thy 


heart, 
And be a man 
kind. 


among thy 


fellow 


But now, while yet I clasp thy tiny 


form 


So dear, and sink my very soul in 


thine, 


I know my love will shield thee from 


the storm— 


Oh! nestle close, thou little child of 


mine. 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


DUST. 
A sign hung in a conspicuous place 
in a store. ‘* Man is made of dust. Dust 
settles. Are you a man?’’ 


ERRATIC POPULAR TASTE. 

‘*Young man,”’ said the woman at 
the ticket office, ‘‘ why don’t you 
answer me when I 
ask you whether this 
is a moral and proper 
show ?”’ 

‘* Because,”’ an- 
swered the theatre 
treasurer frankly, 
“I’m not a_ good 
enough judge of 
human nature to 
know which way to 
answer without los- 
ing a customer.”’ 


PAT AND THE 
APOLLO. 

An Irishman went 
to Rome and saw the 
Apollo Belvidere ; and 
a friend said that 
there was a good deal 
of likeness between 
him and the Apollo. 
So they took measure- 
ments and turned out 
some remarkable co- 
incidences. ‘‘ And,”’ 
said the Irishman, ‘‘I 
was a little larger on 
the fut, but Apollo 
was a little higher on 
the instep. I was a 
little larger around 
the knee, but Apollo 
around the thigh. I was a little larger 
around the stomach, but Apollo around 
the chist. I was a little larger around 
the neck, but Apollo a little larger 
around the forehead; so the general 
average was about alike.’’ 


the mail-cart.’’ 


MIXED IN HIS PIPES. 
The householder smothered his wrath 
and descended to the cellar. ‘* Are you 





the plumber?” he asked of a grimy 
looking person who was tinkering with 
the pipes. 

‘* Yes, gov’nor,’’ he answered. 

‘* Been long in the trade?’’ 

‘**Bout a year, gov’nor.’’ 

‘* Ever make any mistakes?”’ 

‘** Bless yer, no, gov’nor.”’ 





MODERN MOTHERS, 


Mrs. SuBurRB: ‘ They say the fashionable mother of to- 
day recognises her baby only by looking at the nurse.”’ 

Mrs. Woopsy-Smart: ‘‘ How extraordinary clever, when 
one changes nurses so often! I always tell my baby by 


‘* Oh, then, I suppose it’s all right. 
I imagined you had connected up the 
wrong pipes, for the chandelier in the 
drawing-room is spraying like a fountain 
and the bathroom tap is on fire.’’ 


CONCENTRATION. 
The book-keeper was adding a long 
column of figures when he became con- 
scious of a friend at the window. As 
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he had been interrupted several times, 
he paid no attention to the suppressed 
cough, but kept steadily at work, deter- 
mined to finish that particular column 
at least. 

‘* Well,’’ said the friend at last, 
it’s well known there is nothing so 
deaf as an adder.”’ A laugh followed, 
and the column had to be added again. 
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SHE KNEW 

A leading 
barrister tells 
the story of 
a little girl 
who was in 
the witness 
box, and was 
examined to 
see whether 
she under- 
stood the 
meaning of 
anoath. The pp 
dialogue | | 
was: 

‘““Do you 
know’ what 
an oath is?’’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

*“Do you | 
know’ what Kh 
will happen if aM 
you tell a Nn \ 

Yes, sir. 

‘* What will 
happen ?”’ 

“We'll win 
the case, 
Gir.” : 
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TWO KINDS OF FAME. 

‘* Yes,’’ admitted the author of a suc- 
cessful book. ‘‘ I woke up one morning 
and found myself famous.’’ 

“It was different with me,’’ remarked 
the politician who had made an ill- 
advised speech. ‘‘ One morning I found 
myself famous—then I woke up.’’ 





A PLEASANT COMPLIMENT. 
Teacher: ‘‘ Now, children, I suppose 
you all know that Willie Winkle’s papa 





‘* If you please, I’ve called about the sittiwation for the 
waiting maid wot wos advertised.”’ 


OF THINGS. 
is. going to address the school this after- 
noon ?”’ 

Jimmy Jenkins: ‘‘ Yes’m. 
papa about it, too.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘ Indeed; and what did he 
say ?”’ 

Jimmy Jenkins: ‘‘ He said, ‘ Why, 
that old duffer can’t address an en- 
velope.’ ”’ 


I told my 





HE WAS 
SURPRISED 

A one-armed 
man_ entered 
a restaurant 
at noon and 
seated him- 
self next a 
dapper little 
other-peo- 
ple’s-business 
man. The 
latter at once 
noticed _his 
nei ghbour’s 
right sleeve 
hanging 
| loose, and 
kept eyeing it 
in a how-did- 
it-happen sort 
of way, but 
the one- 
armed man 
paid no at- 
tention to 
4 him. Finally 
the inquisitive 
one could 
stand it no 
longer. He 
changed his 
position, 
cleared his throat, and said, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I see you have lost an 
arm.’’ The one-armed man picked up 
his sleeve with his left hand and peered 
anxiously into it. ‘* Bless my soul!’’ he 
exclaimed, looking up with great sur- 
prise, ‘‘I do believe you’re right.’’ 





HEARD IN SCHOOL. 
A school teacher had some _ trouble 
in teaching a little fellow to say, 
‘* double 1,’’ ‘‘ double e,’’ ‘‘ double s,”’ 
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Buyer: ‘‘ She looks rather vicious.”’ 
DEALER: ‘‘ Vicious? She's as gentle as a lamb—always walks round a worm 


for fear of treadin’ on it.’’ 
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etc. But after a while his efforts were 
fruitful, and he was gratified by an 
extraordinary appearance of interest on 
the pupil’s part. In fact, the boy be- 
came a double-letter hunter, and ceased 
altogether to require attention at that 
point. About that time they reached 
the lesson concerning the early riser, 


beginning with ‘‘ Up, Up! And see 
the sun!’’ 

He read it: ‘‘ Double up! And see 
the sun!”’ 





PRACTICAL. 

‘‘The most amusing Story of an 
American in France that I ever heard,”’ 
said a recently appointed attaché to 
the French Embassy, is this: 

‘* A well-known French actor be- 
came involved in a discussion with an 
American, grew heated, drew his card 
from his pocket, threw it on the table 
with a tragic air, and stalked out. 

‘*The American regarded the card 
for some moments, then took out his 
fountain pen, wrote ‘Admit bearer’ 
above the engraved line, and went off 
to the theatre.”’ 





Mrs. SMIFF: ‘’ 
first, me or the children ?”’ 


*"ENERY (without hesitation): *‘ Me.’ 


Enery, if one of them there animals was to escape, ’oo’d you save 


OF THINGS. 


THEY ESCAPED A LOT. 
Quericus: ‘‘Let’s see; the married 
men all have better halves, don’t they ?”’ 
Cynicus: ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
Quericus: ‘* Then 
bachelors have?’’ 
Cynicus : ‘* Better quarters.’’ 


what do the 





BUT THE TRUNKMAKERS 
PROSPER. 

‘* Here!’ shouted the railway official, 
‘‘ what do you mean by throwing those 
trunks around like that?’’ The porter 
gasped in astonishment, and several 
travellers pinched themselves, to make 
sure that it was real. Then the official 
spoke again. ‘*‘Don’t you see that you’re 
making big dents in the concrete plat- 
form ?”’ 





AT SEA. 

Mrs. Simmonds glanced at the scare 
head-line, ‘‘ Bank Robbed! Police at 
Sea!’’ and laid down the sheet. ‘‘Naow, 
look at that, Joe!’’ she ejaculated. 
** Here’s a big city bank broke into by 
burglars, and the city police force all off 
fishin’ somewhere! What a scandal!”’ 
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millionaire financier, Morton 
Laurier, three months, meeting 

him three and four times a week, with- 
out making any impression upon him. 
So far as Laurier was concerned, 
Beverley might as well have been non- 
existent. For the same periol of time 
he had known the great man’s 
daughter, Andrea, and met her even 
more frequently, with the result that 
the matter of his existence to her 
speedily became of the greatest import- 
ance. Fresh from a finishing school in 
France, Mademoiselle Laurier was as 
sensitive to sentiment as a photographic 
plate is to light; and Paul, with his 
elegant manners, handsome features, 
and seductive voice found her an easy 
conquest. It only remained for him to 
secure Morton Laurier’s consent to 
make the millionaire’s heiress his bride. 
Young Beverley set out upon this 
mission with as much confidence as if 
he had been his parent’s first-born and 
heir to his father’s tithe and vast 
estates instead of being the younger 
son, with expectations of a few thou- 
sands a year at most when his father 
became of earth. That obstacles could 
possibly exist to the proposition he 
had formulated of making Andrea his 
wife, and her fortune his pocket-money, 
that Morton Laurier would feel other- 
wise than highly honoured at the oppor- 
tunity he would offer him of becoming 
united through his own flesh and blood 
with a noble English family, whose 
ancestors were celebrated before 
Canada was dreamed of, he never for 
an instant contemplated. Indeed, 
Paul rather resented the idea of Laurier 
being consulted on the question at all, 


ps BEVERLEY had known the 





but to oblige Andrea he consented to 
the condescension. 

For quite ten minutes of his precious 
time, Morton Laurier sat and listened, 
patiently to all appearances, to the out- 
pouring of young Beverley’s soul. Paul 
might have been talking to a_ stone 
image for what indications the million- 
aire’s immobile ‘features gave of the 
workings of his mind. That Beverley’s 
presumption had come upon him as 
one of the greatest surprises of his life 
he showed neither by word nor gesture. 
Only when Paul had finished did he 
stir in his seat, drawing his lips into 
a thin line, nodding his head, then 
shaking it slowly. 

‘** So,” he said, as if by way of relief. 
Then after a pause that seemed a tor- 
turing age to the other, he went on: 
‘** Really, Mr. Beverley, your colossal 
impudence surprises me!’’ 

‘*What!’’ ejaculated Paul, redden- 
ing with indignation. ‘‘ My—I——’’ 

‘*T said, your colossal impudence 
surprises me,’’ Mr. Laurier repeated 
impassionately. “I may add,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘that I hardly know 
whether to regard you as a knave or 
a fool, although on second thoughts my 
impression is that you are a mixture 
of both. Oh, you need not lose your 
temper, Mr. Beverley,’’ as he saw the 
danger light flash in Paul’s eyes. ‘I 
have listened patiently enough to you. 
If you don’t care to extend the same 
courtesy to me you have your choice 
of leaving or being thrown out.”’ 

Beverley looked at the man in amaze- 
ment and red anger, and the latter well 
nigh choked him. Never, in all his 
life, had such words been addressed to 
him. He began, indeed, to wonder if 
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he had heard aright; if the millionaire 
was sane. 

““Tf,’’ he spluttered, rising, ‘‘ if—if 
you were not Andrea’s father, I 4 

“Rubbish! ’’ remarked Laurier. 
‘“ The fact remains I am, and it is a 
good thing I am, too. Sit down, Mr. 
Beverley,’’ and when Paul dropped 
into his chair again, he went on: ‘‘ As 
I was saying, it is a good thing I am 
her father to protect her from such 
adventurers—I may say, freebooters— 
as yourself. I regard it as outrageous 
on your part, an insult to myself, that 
you should presume to make love to my 
daughter without first consulting me.”’ 

The millionaire’s voice rose, and he 
rapped the table angrily. 

‘* Of course, it is my money you are 
in love with,’’ he pursued. ‘‘ If you 
could get it I should not blame you, 
but ——’’ ; 

‘* That, my dear sir, is where you 
are mistaken,’’ Paul interrupted. ‘‘But 
since you place your money before your 
daughter’s happiness ——’’ 

Laurier laughed quietly. 
face hardened. 

““ You are not desirous of attending 
to either,’”’ he finished. 

‘“‘ If you threw your dirty money into 
the sea I would marry her to-morrow,”’ 
Paul said hotly. 

“* Neither of which things is likely to 
happen,’’ Laurier assured him. ‘‘Apart 
from the liberty you have taken in 
making love to my daughter, I think 
it the height of indecency on your part 
to point out the obvious fact that you 
will inherit your father’s title and 
estates when your brother dies, as you 
say he must soon, and no doubt sin- 
cerely hope he will. It shows the mean- 
ness of your character, and suggests 
to me that in your eagerness to get 
hold of my money you would stop at 
nothing—not even murder.”’ 

Paul Beverley’s breath came in short, 
quick gasps. He could scarcely repress 
the desire to take the millionaire by 
the neck and choke the insults in his 
throat. Speech, even coherent thought, 
was beyond him. Laurier seemed to 
hold him spell bound. 

‘** Your prospective 





Then his 


title,’’ Laurier 
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shrugged his shoulders as he spoke, 
‘and your prospective wealth are 
nothing to me. I come from the other 
side, it is true,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but I 
am a Canadian, a French Canadian, 
descended from a family as ancient as 
your own, and more noble, since it 
has produced nothing like yourself. I 
am not an American millionaire hanker- 
ing after a title for my daughter, and 
willing to pay any price for one. 

‘* T.hate and detest your British aris- 
tocracy, whose one idea is to marry 
any girl for her fortune; and I despise 
those American money-grubbers whose 
one ambition is to get their nose into 
what you call society, and don’t care 


what it costs them. So, now, Mr. 
Beverley, you know; you’ve brought 
your goods to the wrong market. | 


have finished. That is the way out,”’ 
and he pointed to the door. 

How Beverley made his exit without 
smashing his fist in Laurier’s face was 
a thing he could never understand, but 
the insults that had been hurled at him 
and heaped upon him seemed to have 
numbed his brain. He made his way 
to his club, blind with rage, like a man 
ina dream. Yet he knew in his heart 
that Morton Laurier’s words were 
words of truth, and he hated the 
millionaire the more for his shrewdness 
in seeing through him. : 

In the smoking room of his Club he 
flung himself into a chair, and ordered 
a brandy and soda. He needed to pull 
himself together and think. Finan- 
cially, Paul was in dire straits; up to 
his very eyes in debt. Creditors dunned 
him on every hand; his father had paid 
his debts a dozen times on his promises 
of reformation, and refused to do so 
again. Now that this chance had failed 
him, there remained, it seemed to his 
morbid mind, only suicide as the alter- 
native to emigration and work, and the 
mere thought of toil made him shudder. 

He was cursing inwardly when one 
of the waiters brought him a visiting 
card, which bore the name ‘‘ Ernest 
Seymour.’’ 

Beverley failed to recognise it, and 
the waiter had no idea of the visitors’ 
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business, but when Mr. Seymour came 
into the room his face was an 


agree- 
able surprise to Paul. 


‘““My dear boy!’’ cried Beverley, 
rising and taking the newcomer’s 
hand. ‘‘ I am pleased to see you. But 


why the devil does his lordship ——?"’ 

‘* Hush,’’ laughed the other, holding 
up a warning finger. 

Paul looked surprised. 

‘* I’m on the stage now,’’ Mr. Sey- 
mour explained, ‘‘ and I’ve buried his 
lordship for the time being at any rate. 
Yes,’’ as he sank into a chair, ‘* brandy 
and soda will do me.”’ 

The waiter flitted 
Seymour went on. 


away, and then 

‘* What’s the good of a title without 
money? You know the hash my dear 
departed father made of things; left me 
the title, because he couldn't sell it, and 


the estates heavily mortgaged. I've 
been working like a Trojan. You know 
1 wasn’t a bad amateur actor, and I 
made a success and some cash.”’ 
‘““Wish I had,’’ = said Beverley 
gloomily. 
‘* And,’’ continued Seymour, ‘‘ I’ve 


paid off the debt on one of the estates.”’ 

‘*Some people are lucky,’ 
mented Paul. 

‘* And I’m selling it 
mint of money,” 
‘Coal, my 
enough 
years. 


com- 


directly for a 
volunteered the other. 
boy, coal; there’s coal 
there to feed England for 
When I touch the cash _ the 
world will hear again of Lord Hendon.”’ 

** Well, the world won't hear of 
Beverley much longer,’’ Paul muttered 
gloomily, ‘‘ that is, 
happens.’”’ 

‘* What’s the trouble?” 
quired. ‘‘ Got the blues? 
appointed ?”’ 

Paul nodded. 

‘* Oh, come, cheer up,”’ 
mour, lightheartedly, finishing his 
drink. ‘*‘ Here, have a wish on my 
ring,’’ he went on, laughing, ‘* and 
let’s have a small bottle.’’ He called 
the waiter, and ordered a bottle of 
Méet. Then, turning to Paul, he took 
a plain, common-looking 
from his little finger, and 
wards him. 


unless a miracle 


Seymour in- 


Been dis- 


cried Sey- 


silver ring 
held it to- 
‘** Wish anything you like, 
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and you are bound to get it, but don't 
tell me.’’ 

‘* Don’t be a damned fool,’’ was the 
surly reply. “If 


you were in my 
shoes —— 

‘* | was never 
life, old chap,” 


gravely. 


more serious in my 
Seymour assured him, 
‘** This ring has magic powers 
for good and evil,’’ he went on. ‘* An 
old Indian Fakir—I’ve been touring in 
India, you know, or, rather, you don’t 
know—made me a present of it because 
I did him a turn one day—thrashed an 
English cad of an officer for striking 
the old chap across the face with a 
whip. Well, he hammered this ring 
out of a rupee, blessed it, and gave it 
to me, with the that what- 
ever I wished for, or any of my friends 
wished for, it was only necessary to put 
the ring on a finger and kiss it, the 
ring I mean.”’ 

Paul Beverley laughed. 

** Read like it in’ the 
Arabian Nights, or some other tommy- 
rot book,’’ he retorted. 

‘* But | 
insisted. 


assurance 


something 


know otherwise,’’ Seymour 

‘* It doesn’t stand to common-sense,” 
rejoined Beverley. ‘‘ I—’’ he paused, 
and a frown darkened his brow. ‘‘Here, 
I'll try it,’’ he suddenly. ‘* I'll 
put a Curse —— 


said 

‘* Don’t tell me anything,’ 
warned him _ hurriedly; 
vourself.’”’ 


Seymour 
‘keep it to 


Paul took the ring, slipped it on his 
finger, and raised it to his lips. 

‘* Now we shall see,’’ he laughed, 
returning the ring to its owner. 

For some moments Seymour re- 
garded the silver band intently. 

**See,”’ he suddenly; ‘‘ it 
grows bright, Beverley,’’ and Paul, 
looking, saw that the ring glowed like 
the sun, whereas it had been dull be- 
fore. ‘‘ You will get your wish right 
enough,’’ Seymour said solemnly. 

Paul nodded. ‘‘ But, of course, it’s 
all tommy-rot,’’ he remarked. 

The waiter appeared with the cham- 
pagne, and thereafter Beverley re- 
covered something of his usual buoyant 
spirits. While they drank they talked, 
that is, Seymour did most of the talk- 


cried 
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ing, dilating upon his 
future, when he had sold his property, 
to acquire which a powerful syndicate 


plans for the 


was in process of formation, so he 
understood from the man who had the 
business in hand. And Seymour’s loan 
of a *‘ pony,’’ with a promise of further 
material assistance in reciprocation for 
past services in Beverley’s palmy days 
when his lordship was down, did much 
to dispel Paul’s fit of the ‘* blues.’’ 


It was three months later. Paul was 
strolling down to his Club to keep an 
appointment with Seymour, feeling 
pretty well pleased with himself, quite 
recovered from the effects of Mr. 
Laurier’s sermon, and resigned to the 
loss of the financier’s millions, for Lord 
Hendon was to receive his money that 
morning, and a_ certain substantial 
amount was to pass into Beverley’s 
pocket. 

Inside the Club he found Seymour 
awaiting him, but with a pale and 
haggard face—the picture of bitter dis- 


appointment. 
““Isn’t it rotten luck?’’ Seymour 
burst out on the instant. ‘* Cursed 


rotten luck!’’ he added, his eyes blaz- 
ing with anger. 

Paul was surprised. 

** What is it?’’ he asked. 
wrong ?”’ 

** Everything! ’”’ 


‘* What’s 


groaned Seymour. 


‘*T was to have been paid the cheque 
this morning as I wrote you,’’ he went 
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on bitterly. ‘‘I went down to the 
City. There it was already made out, 
waiting only for the signature of 
Laurier . 

‘* Whose signature?’’ asked Paul, 
aware of dread surging through him. 

‘* Laurier’s,’’ explained Seymour, 
‘‘ the millionaire. He was buying my 
coal field, and ——"’ 

‘* And,’’ repeated Paul, faintly. 

‘* He was late in arriving. I waited 
five, ten, twenty minutes. Then we 
received a_ telegram. Laurier was 
dead! Isn’t it rotten luck?” 

‘* Dead!’’ gasped Paul. * Laurier 
dead!’ He seemed incapable of be- 
lieving it. 

Seymour nodded. 

‘*He was motoring to town,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘ Smashed up—cut to bits 
by an express train at a level crossing.”’ 

‘My God!” cried Paul, his voice 
filled with horror. ‘‘ You don’t—you 
can’t mean it.”’ 

‘It’s on the telegraph board over 
there, plain for all to see,’’ answered 
Seymour. 

Beverley’s 
pale. 

‘* My God,” he said again, ‘‘ but it 
has come home, Seymour, it has come 
home.”’ 

‘“What do you mean?’ asked Sey- 
mour. 

‘* That was’the man I cursed with 
your ring,’’ Paul answered slowly. ‘I 
wished he would die within three 
months.”’ 


’ 


face had gone deathly 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 


Many beautiful gowns were observed 
at the last Court at Buckingham Palace, 
one of the most attractive being that 
worn by a lovely debutante, fashioned 
of pure white satin veiled with ninon to 
match, and trimmed with a broderie of 
pearls, floss silk and steel beads. Above 
the hem was a folded drapery forming 
the base of the ninon overdress, which 
was outlined with a trail of the white 
roses, while the corsage consisting of 
fine Brussels lace veiled with ninon, was 
decorated with a beautiful broderie of 
pearls and floss silk. The folds were 
Urawn into a point in front with a big 
white rose over a little bib of lace 
studded with pearls, while the square 
shaped decolletage was outlined with a 
vest of lace and mousseline edged with 
a serried row of pearls, and the lace 
sleeves were veiled with ninon slit up 
and caught with a small white rose. 
Her train, which was thoroughly in 
keeping with the scheme, was of 
brocaded satin, with a doublere of white 
crepe de chine, and on the outside a 
spray of white lilies and roses. 

A Court toilette worn by a handsome 
matron was of soft grey satin covered 
with an overdress of Charmeuse in the 
same shade. This was worked in a truly 
wonderful design of huge single orchids 
in thick blue grey floss silk, over the 
petals of which were scattered huge 
crystals and pearls. From the mass of 
flowers sprang two huge wreaths of 
leaves embroidered in brilliant bugles. 
The whole was fringed with silver bugles 
and diamonds, while the fulness was 
caught into the back by means of a thick 
roll of charmeuse, with a rosette at either 
end supplemented with silver cords. 
The magnificent train was of blue grey 
satin bordered with heavy cord, and 
slung from both shoulders, being lined 
with sapphire blue chiffon and decorated 
with a trail of orchids in shot blue and 
silver tissue with twisted and knotted 
stalks of silver and blue thread. 








A USEFUL COSTUME MADE UP IN A LIGHT 

SPRING CLOTH, THE HAT BEING TRIMMED 

WITH A LONG LANCER FEATHER AND 

HAVING A ROLLED BRIM FACED WITH 
VELVET. 
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Ribbon still occupies a prominent place 
in the decoration of hats for wear with 
tailor-made costumes, 
and is seen on many of 
the close-fitting models of 
soft satin straw. Wide 
satin sash ribbon is used as a rule, 
matching the colour of the hat, and large 
tall knots of it are placed at the side. 
There is a large variety of ribbon cock- 


Millinery 
Modes. 





A SMART HAT MADE OF THE FASHIONABLE 
STRAW, TRIMMED WITH A HUGE FEATHER 
TO TONE WITH THE HAT. 


ades to adorn new hats, as well as 
novelties in beads and soft leather. A 
feature of the new millinery array is the 
long stalked blossom, which is a direct 
departure from the clusters of flowers 
that have been appreciated so widely of 
late. Taffetas flowers are the natural 
sequel to the positive obsession there is 
for that fabric in every application this 





Spring. They usurp the supremacy en- 
joyed by the satin flowers, and are the 
rivals of the velvet and lawn ones 
restored to patronage. 

The hat with the tiara brim is one 
of the novelties of to-day and is a par- 
ticularly attractive one. The tiara rises 
above the brow and is carried out in 
embroidered tissue, chiffon or gauze, 
and sometimes of lace. 

Favour of a pronounced kind is 
accorded to the Shepherdess shapes, 
which are made of fine rice straw, or 
mirror velvet, daintily decked with floral 
wreaths and velvet ribbon. A _ most 
attractive turban toque that created 
quite a furore of admiration at a recent 
meeting was of Chinese blue straw, and 
shaped like an oyster shell. One half 
forms the back and the other the front, 
the shells united at the top by two red 
quills and a rosette of blue ribbon 
studded with tiny black beads. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Fetching little motor bonnets of straw 
are simply decorated and many of them 
have a long ninon chiffon 

Millinery _ veil attached to the bon- 
Modes net, the ends _ being 

for the wound round the throat 
Motorist. and tied in a careless 
knot. These bonnets are 

made in shapes of every description, 
including the Mother Hubbard, coal 
scuttle and Quaker bonnets. One 
charming model carried out in soft satin 
straw, shaded from deep mauve to blue, 
was adorned with a wreath of large silk 
violets in blue and mauve. To accom- 
pany this was a veil of heavy silk chiffon 
in deep mauve. A particularly attrac- 
tive model wrap which I came across a 
few days ago, was fashioned of fine 
grey satin, and collar and cuffs of grey 
velvet. Round the waist came a thick 
grey cord and the large buttons which 
adorned the coat were of the same shade. 
The lingerie blouse will hold a most 
important position in the Spring outfit, 
those of hand-em- 

More About broidered lawn being 
Blouses.  inhigh favour. Beauti- 

ful in the extreme are 

some of the new models, embroidered 
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in colour, portraying various flowers, an 
exquisite rose i 
admired. 


design being much 


Plain silk shirt blouses will be in great 
request for morning wear, made with 


high turn-down soft collar. Beading is 
still used a good deal to trim voile and 


crepe blouses, while in many of the 
washing models imitation beads are 
worked itn French knots, with silk or 


cotton. 


Some exceedingly dainty blouses are 
being shown in chiffon crepe de chine 
in dark shades over white silk, some of 
these models being finished with large 
hem-stitched collars and cuffs of 
embroidery. 


white 


A novelty of the season is the fashion 
of wearing diamond and pearl ornaments 
on black ribbon. Che 
ribbon chosen is of the 
watered or kind. 
No gems are deemed too 
precious to dangle upon the black moire 
chain, and a band of this ribbon about 
three quarters of an 


Modish 


Jewellery. moire 


inch in width, 
separated by slides of pearls, supports 
a pendant of much beauty, representing 
a wreath of tiny blossoms coruscating 
with brilliance. Sometimes the moire 
encircles the wrist and fastens with a 
tiny buckle of diamonds, sapphires, or 
pearls. A watch for the wrist is a most 
fascinating item when a band of black 
moire takes the place of the usual leather 
wristlet. Pendants of all sorts and sizes 
are very much in vogue at the moment, 
and one of the most attractive novelties 
is the pendant watch; this is usually of 
platinum decorated with pearls, 
made in a small oval shape. 


and 


Long earrings are as modish as ever 
this season, and some truly lovely de- 
signs are being shown; one of these, a 
beautiful pair consisting of five tiny 
pearls with a large sapphire drop quite 
captured my fancy. Flexible jewellery 
is also modish, and some of the brace- 
lets are designed to form three separate 
bangles. A pretty fancy is to wear 
necklaces under a veiling of gauze and 
the effect of this is pleasing 


very 
indeed. 


A trousseau now being made for a 





lovely bride by a leading house has 
several artistic rest 

The Cult of gowns. An exquisite 
the gown carried out in 
Boudoir Gown. mist blue crepe de 


chine had a fichu-like 
arranged over the Shoulders, 
the ends of which, falling as they did 
over a skirt of blue satin in the same 
shade, veiled with mousseline had the 
appearance of a tunic. The under-bodice 
and sleeves were of fine cream val lace 
veiled with mousseline. Gold bead em- 
broiderv decorated the hem, neck and 
sleeves, and the finishing touch given by 


drapery 





EVENING CLOAK, 


AN EXQUISITE 
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a scarf of blue ninon decorated with gold 
fringed ends. Another example was far 
less elaborate and more ‘‘ tea-gowny.”’ 
Over a loose untrimmed under-dress of 
old rose charmeuse came a long and 
decidedly attractive loosely fitting coat 
of rose silk crepe ninon embroidered on 
the skirt part only with several large 
amber silk roses with green leaves. 
There were long light sleeves and only a 
very small V-shaped decolletage. ‘The 
entire coat was bordered with a soft 


frill of cream net, the frill on the bodice 
part turning over collar fashion. 


Little sets of mother-o’-pearl buttons 
are being introduced on the seams of 
some of the costume skirts, 
while a large example 
plays its part on the coat. 
Another button which is 
making a bid for favour is the little 
glass one cut into glittering facets. 
Horn buttons on the rough tweeds are 
as much in vogue as ever, and a newer 
scheme is represented by those which are 
in plaited string with rough knots on the 
surface. Silk buttons figure largely on 
the newest models for reception, walking 
and home wear. 


New 
Buttons. 


Shaded marabout is in great demand, 
and although the long scarves are worn 
the new flat ruffle, which 
just fits the neck, is 
newer and smarter look- 
ing. The double frilled collar with an 
upstanding frill is finding many admirers 
and is seen on many numerous dainty 
afternoon blouses. 


Neckwear. 


Very elaborate slippers are being 
made of beautiful velvets decorated with 
curled ostrich plumage, 
while other costly speci- 
mens are composed en- 
tirely of small feathers. Some of the 
bedroom slippers are of knitted silk, and 
others of fine brocaded satin have golden 
heels. 

Shoes of satin outlined with imitation 
stones are an exquisite resource for full 
dress wear. Boots with uppers of white 
kid are extremely smart, and_ black 
patent leather shoes adorned with a 
buckle are still much favoured, as also 
those of glace kid with fancy straps and 
a smart buckle of jet. Some shoes are 


Footwear. 
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made of a combination of patent leather 
and suede, the latter in all shades, in- 
cluding green and delicate tones of grey, 
the last named being very much worn. 
Gaiter shoes fashioned of black patent 
leather and white kid are finding favour, 
and drill gaiters of the same shade as 
the costume are also very modish. 


Carried out in ivory faced cloth with 
touches of black velvet it is indeed 
attractive. The coat has 
a tablier back and front, 
and this has no seam 
down the middle, but 
consists of a plain piece 
of cloth ending at the shoulder seam and 
arm-hole. ‘The whole of the tablier is 
outlined with a tailor’s seam, while from 
the knees it is somewhat closely covered 
with straight lines of white silk braid, 
set cheek by jowl, with a very striking 
effect. The same braiding is continued 
on the sides of the fairly narrow skirt, 
with small plain intervals furnished by 
the untrimmed panels let in between the 
four pieces of the skirt. At the waist it 
rises a trifle high, the belt being still 
suppressed on these costumes. 

The coat sleeve is very plain and long 
and is set in flat at the shoulder without 
any fulness. A narrow roll collar and 
cuffs of black velvet give a charming 
touch to this chic costume. The blouse 
worn in this instance was of black 
chiffon, veiled with fine white tulle and 
cut in the ever popular magyar style. 


A Chic 
Tailored 
Costume. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


An excellent massage cream that will 
build up the tissues of the skin is com- 
posed of lanoline and 
almond oil in equal pro- 
portions. These can be 
incorporated together by 
placing them in a jar 
put in a saucepan of boiling water. A 
small pinch of tannin will give a certain 
degree of astringency to counteract the 
oiliness of the lanoline and sweet 
almonds. The ingredients should be 
well stirred before the tannin is added, 
and then the whole compound should 
be well beaten together. Rub well into 
the neck and throat twice daily. 


Hints for the 
Neck and 
Throat. 








HELEN FOURMENT. 


The second wife of Peter Paul Rubens. 


From the Painting by Rubens 





